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WEEK 


went to 
which 
was 


NEWS OF THE 
week we were able to 


| AST week we 

4 press the fall of M. Herriot’s Government, 
even earlier, by twenty-four hours, than 
expected. It fell amid general expressions of annoyance 
the Premier and impatience with the politicians 
body. M. Poincaré was recalled to the place from 
which M. Herriot The 
Chamber and Senate piece 


record as we 
oc’ urred 


with 


him two 
until they 


ousted years ago. 


sat carried one 


of emergeney work, namely, M. de Monzie’s Bill to 
save the Treasury from failing to meet charges due. 
By this the rest of the American dollar credit, worth 


14,000 million franes, was transferred to the Treasury 
account with the Banque de France. This action and 
M. Poinearé’s return brought the frane back to about 
the £ But the Banque demanded power to 
the note circulation by the value of the dollars 

The Treasury is replenished for a_ time. 


200 to 
increase 
received. 
Et puis ? 
* * * * 
urging the need of a Government of 
appeared on the heels of M. Herriot, and 
not made a narrow choice 
of Ministers from any party. His Ministry of National 
Union might be called a Ministry of All the Talents 
in so far as all the most famous politicians of the day, 
Millerand and M. Caillaux, are included. 


Manifestos 
public safety 
M. Poinearé has certainly 


barring M. 


SATURDAY, 


They 


1926, 


JULY 31, 





Premiers, M. Poincaré takes Finance and 
leaves Foreign Affairs to M. Briand. This 
realization of the way the importance of the two offices 
regarded abroad with 
satisfaction, M. sticks to the War Office and 
M. Leygues returns to the Admiralty. M. Herriot 
takes Public Instruction, and his future excites specula- 
cut off from the old Cartel des 
should lie easily with his new 
bed-fellows would everyone. M. Louis Marin 
who did much to bring down both M. Briand and 
M. Herriot, might be expected to add to the general 
embarrassment. M. Barthou, best remembered here 
for his work at the Reparation Commission, where he 
followed M. Poincaré, is Minister of Justice. M. Sarraut 
will exercise great weight the Interior. 
M. Tardieu is well known to foreigners through his 
work at Washington during the War and in Paris during 
the Peace Conference, and through his writings. 

* * * * 


Of six former 
shows a 
also be 


has shifted, and it will 


Painlevé 


tion. He scems to be 
Gauches, but that he 
surprise 


also, 


as Minister of 


has not 
there is obviously an increased 
Whether that will last 
even if it finds and 
work 


France of this Government 
but 
sense of hope and confidence. 
when it is found that such a body, 
keeps harmony within itself, cannot 
dispense with the foreign loans or credits which hurt the 
nation’s pride no one can surely prophesy. But if the 
Government is given time and the chance of stabilizing first 
itself and then the frane, hopes need not be disappointed ; 
but this will upon the Chamber for 
more wisdom than it has shown of late. Rumours of 
and 


The reception 
been enthusiastic, 


miracles or 


make a demand 


dictatorships and the like seem to be subsiding, 


theories of parliamentary goveruament may be preserved 


if the Cabinet is allowed to wield dictatorial powers 
under commission, as it were, from Parliament. 
x * Ee x 
The Government cannot complain of their first recep- 


tion in the Senate and Chamber. On Tuesday M. Poincaré 
in the Chamber, and M. Barthou in the Senate read 

Ministerial Declaration and for confidence. M. 
Péret, the new President of the Chamber in the place of 
M. Herriot, began the proceedings tactfully and M. 
Poincaré had little difficulty in getting the sympathy and 
The statement expressed 


asked 


attention of most of the House. 
a conviction that French finances and currency could be 
The increases of revenue 


rapidly improved. necessary 


would be sought in greater indirect taxes, and by a 
direct call on “ accumulated capital.” The Chamber 
accepted the Declaration by 358 votes to 131. In the 


Senate the reception is said to have been better still. 
A new finance bill has been sent to the Finance Committee 


for immediate consideration. 
x * % « 


In the coal dispute little 
outwardly. The discussions in Parliament have 
barren, but we do not regret that they took place. 
confirmed the Government's readiness to perform 
making it the two sides to return 

L165) 


progress has been made 


seemed 


its part of easy for 
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to the Report of the Royal Commission or to propose 
any forward step on which they can agree. The miners’ 
leaders have shown, we believe, that with encouragement 
they will show less unreason. If their conference to be 
held on Friday confirms this, we cannot believe that 
the colliery proprictors will hang back from any move 
towards peace. The visit of Mr. Hodges and Mr. Cook 
to Paris last week for a meeting of the Miners’ Inter- 


national Federation can hardly have encouraged 
Mr. Cook’s intransigeance or his inclination towards 


Moscow, which was strongly condemned. He must be 
disappointed, too, in his visit to the Warwickshire coal- 
field, where a fairly substantial number of miners are 
at work. 

* nk ik * 

As individualists we have great sympathy with the 
view that has been put forward increasingly lately, 
that all the trouble is due to State interference. Sir 
Hugh Bell has urged it in a letter to the Times, and 
we that each sentence, taken by itself, is 
economically sound. In the same way we cannot 
controvert the wording of a pious resolution of the 
Chamber of Shipping which has reached us, condemning 
the Mining Industry Bill on the same grounds. The 
mine-owners have naturally made it their continuous 
grumble. But after three months of stoppage is_ it 
conceivable that the country will go back to a_ policy 
of laisser faire? If not, we must make the best of 
what the country will accept, and we believe that the 
Report, with all the “ interference’ entailed, is the 
best ground for all to meet upon. 


believe 


x % Se # 


On Friday, July 28rd, the Mining Industry Bill entered 
upon the Report stage in the House of Commons. The 
Government defended their action in not empowering 
municipal authorities to trade in coal: they would wait, 
at any rate, for a report from the newly appointed Com- 
mittee, to which we refer below, on co-operative distri- 
bution. Municipal gas companies already trade in coke, 
and to deal in coal would only be an extension of their 
activity. But in real competition we do not believe 
that they would sueceed, and we should dread municipal 
monopolies where competition has hitherto kept up 
ellicieney of service and quality of supplics and has 
kept down prices. The Hlouse also rejected a new 
clause proposing compulsory arbitration in disputes and 
a proposal to impose wholesale amalgamations, which 
would, in the opinion of the Government, practically 
amount to nationalization. 


a * * i: 
On Monday both Houses discussed the dispute. In 
answer to Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s plea for a return 


to the Royal Commission’s Report, Lord Cecil spoke 
sympathetically of the general desire for a resumption of 
negotiations, and the Government's readiness to accept 
the Report as a basis. He reiterated that a new subsidy 
was out of the question and deprecated even a loan to the 
industry. In the House of Commons Mr, Lloyd George 
dwelt upon the disastrous losses of the country, and urged 
peace along the lines of the proposals carried to the 
Government by the Industrial Christian Fellowship. 
The Prime Minister answered at length but with apparent 
weariness. He went over old ground and recounted the 
active steps that the Government is taking to implement 
the Report by legislation and enquiry. He reaflirmed 
his readiness to help the disputants to negotiate on the 
questions which it was for them alone to discuss, and he 
expressed his belief that there was now more willingness 
to negotiate, 


— 


The Secretary for Mines announced last week the 
appointment of the committee to report upon the develop. 
ment of co-operative selling in the coal-mining industry 
and to make recommendations. Sir Frederick Lewis in 
to be the chairman and the committee includes men 


connected with coal-mining and coal areas, Sir David 
Llewellyn, Mr. Hartshorn, and Mr. Varley; leading 


business men, Sir Thomas Catto and Sir Hugo Hirst ; 
an accountant, Sir Harry Peat, and also Sir Alfred Mond, 
to whose insistence the committee really owes 
appointment. 


its 


* * * * 

The Treasury issued last week a dry and dignified 
statement upon the nature of our financial transactions 
during and immediately after the War. In our record 
last week of the debates in the House of Commons we 
barely referred to some “ unfair” statements made by 
Mr. Mellon in the United States, and hoped not to need 
to mention them again. The statement of the Treasury 
now authoritatively disposes of them. Mr. Mellon’s 
principal mistake lay in saying that we borrowed after 
the Armistice for commercial purposes. The truth was 
that after the Armistice we had to find money to pay upon 
American contracts (even for actual munitions of war) 
which were made before the Armistice. We had con- 
tracted and could not plead to be let off because powder 
and shot, which were lavishly and rightly poured out from 
the factories, became in an instant a drug in the market. 
Other enormous transactions could not be cut off at a 
moment’s notice, and the shortage of shipping was one 
reason for continuing government control of purchases 
and transport. 
Armistice less than any other of the Allies, and none 
of it for commercial purposes or in order to maintain 
the sterling exchange as alleged. 


In proportion we borrowed after the 


* * * * 


A good example of the confused purposes in these 
transactions is given in the statement. This country 
could have been fed on wheat from the Empire and the 
Argentine without any American help of money or wheat. 
Owing to the dire difficulties of tonnage, and for no other 
reason, it was decided to ship Australian wheat to the 
Mediterranean ports of France and Italy, and to ship 
wheat to Great Britain from the United States, whereby 
we incurred a debt. But for the freight troubles, Italy 
and France would have depended on the United States 
for wheat and there would have been no British debt. 
There is no reason why anyone should understand this 
unless he was intimate at the time with the work of the 
Wheat Commission, the Commission Inter-Alliée de 
Ravitaillement and of the Allied Maritime Transport 
Council. The pity is that he should talk about it. 

* * * * 

Towards the end of the statement of the Treasury 
come the words :— 

“No complaint has been made by Great Britain against the 
adverse discrimination with which she has been treated. It is 
recognized that the creditor is entitled to discriminate between 
debtors and that the debtor is bound to comply with the demands 
of the creditor up to the full limit of the obligation.” 

We have expressed the same feeling in a leading article, 
and since the question has been raised by others we can 
mention our appreciation of the line taken by the New 
York World which has condemned Mr. Mellon’s statements 
very forcibly. In our desire too to leave the question 
alone we have until now incurred perhaps a suspicion of 
ingratitude (of which we were not guilty) to Mr. F. W. 
Peabody, of Massachusetts. We were well aware of the 
brotherly spirit in which he has been agitating for more 
generous treatment from his country to the Allies and 
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to us in particular. He can say what we must not say 
if the passage quoted from the Treasury statement is to 
stand. 

x * * 

It does stand on behalf of all sensible and responsible 
Britons and friends of America, It is with shame that 
we have seen lately in a part of the British Press that 
appeals to the less educated reader, what we can only call 
anti-American incitements. Those who are responsible 
for them may not be conscious of what they are doing. 
They are lowering standards to the level of Mr. Hearst’s 
anti-British Press during the War, which pained the best 
Americans ; or to the level of the riff-raff of Paris which 
is engaged in frightening American travellers by demon- 
strations of indiscriminate dislike, to the disgust of the 
We hope that Americans do not think 


best Frenchmen. 
squeal ” 
at paying bills that we have promised to pay. Above 
all we hope they do not think that we forget what else 
We all wish they could have come 
earlier into the War, but sensible people know what were 
the difliculties of moving that great population into any- 
thing like unanimous action. We remember gratefully 
the effect on the German people, apart from the army, of 
We know too that the 
financial help that came in 1917 and onward was then 
of such value that we would have thankfully undertaken 
to repay it on any terms. 


that we are fairly represented as a people who 


we owe to the States. 


the American declaration of war. 


# * * * 


It is more satisfactory to record that friendly discuss ion 
has been going on here between British and American 
oflicials in regard to the smuggling of liquor into the 
United States. The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
gave an account of the matter in the House on Tuesday. 
It has been well known that the British flag has been 
used for the purpose by those who had no right to use it. 
(The is said to be directed 
mainly We know that the 
Canadian frontier presents complications equal to those 
that the Atlantic. We are also quite aware 
of the compelling duty of our Government to protect 
British subjects who are not breaking our laws and 
even avoid breaking themselves the letter of American 


*rum-running ” business 


by cosmopolitan Jews.) 


arise on 


law. But we have absolutely no sympathy with anyone 
who tries for the sake of profit to take any part in 
circumventing the laws which a friendly nation has in 
Contempt for law is 
a serious thing, a risk of which the Americans have, 
we fear, brought themselves. No British subject 
should increase that risk for any nation. For his own 
petty and sordid gain he makes troubles for Govern- 
ments and he may spread an evil germ not within the 
United States alone. We hope that General Andrews 
will return to the States with the feeling that Great 
Britain wants to act with decency and courtesy towards 


its wisdom imposed upon itself. 


on 


his country. 
* * * * 


On Thursday, July 22nd, the President of the Board of 
Education gave an account of his department’s work and 
prospects which was not exciting. Under the surface is 
the struggle, particularly acute now, between expanding 
eflicieney and economy. The estimates rise by a little 
over a million. Lord Eustace Percy was able to say that 
while the children in attendance at the elementary schools 
have increased by 17,000 during the past year, the number 
of teachers has risen by 1,129. Thus the average number 
of children in one teacher’s class is gradually falling, but 
there are still classes here and there of over fifty, which, 
as every teacher knows, is too great a number for effective 


instruction. If the whole country is taken, the number of 
children to teachers is smaller to-day than ever before. 
In regard to teachers’ training colleges, Lord Eustace 
wants to relax control by regulation where co-operation 
with the universities can be increased. More and more 
money will be wanted for secondary education (which 
is particularly near his heart) since the number of places 
to be provided increases rapidly. Besides new elementary 
and enlargements the authorities and 
managers will plainly be called on to find large sums 
for structural and other improvements, especially in 
voluntary schools. 


schools local 


2k * 2 *% 


The death of the fanatical and blood-stained Dzerzhinski 
has been followed in Russia by the expulsion of Zinovieff 
from his offices. There seems to be a mystery about 
Dzerzhinski’s death, and it is said that he had lost his 
political faith and foretold disasters for Moscow. Zinovieff 
is still chairman of the Communist International, but 
according to the Times correspondent at Riga will be 
expelled from that too. It is useless to offer comments 
on the internal difficulties of Muscovite polities, but we 
may say that changes of personnel can hardly be for the 
worse. We have always held that more intercourse with 
other nations, official and commercial, will be the means 
to humanize relations, but we have had to admit that the 
conduct of the men in power there has put every dilfliculty 
in the way of reasonable intercourse. We can only hope 
that each change will make it less impossible to enlarge 
the intercourse. 

* * * * 


This week have occurred two notable birthdays. 
We have written elsewhere of Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
As a dramatist he will have enduring fame. 
His greatest value in the passing moment is as a gadfly, 
for his sharp wits have an astonishing stimulus for 
We also realize, only in part with gratitude, 
that it is Mr. Shaw, the extreme individualist by nature, 
who put life into the Fabian Society, which without 
him might well have died an early death from dullness. 
The other birthday is Lord Balfour’s seventy-eighth. 
If those who have lately heard him in debate or seen 
him on a lawn-tennis court flatly deny him that age, 
we cannot help it. We wish that the public could 
realize what asscts we have in his half-century of public 
work and all the experience still at our service, in the 
brain of a philosopher turned to practical statesmanship. 
Probably those who understand best what we mean 
are those who saw him at Washington in 1917 and 
realized then at least Lord Balfour's distinction among 
his fellow-men. We offer to both our good wishes for 
their continued youth. 


is seventy. 


others. 


* % * * 


The polling at Wallsend last week was as follows :— 


Miss BonprizLp (Labour) 18,866 
Mr. Howarp (Conservative) 9,839 
Mr. Curry (Liberal) oe 60 4,000 


Miss Bondfield received about 1,600 more votes than 
were given at the General Election to Sir Patrick 
Hastings, whom she succeeds. Apart from party politics 
she will be generally welcomed back to the House 
of Commons, 

* % * % 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101%; ; on Wednesday week 1014; ; a year ago 
1007;. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86% ; 
on Wednesday week 86}; a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.} was on Wednesday 76$; on Wednesday week 
76; 


per 


a year ago 77%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE APPLICATION OF THE REPORT 
age Report still holds the field. That is the essential 


thing to remember in the Coal Crisis, and that was 
“the constant influence’ felt throughout Monday's 
debate. As the Times has reminded us, the Report is 
the touchstone of the problem. Just a month ago the 
Times described it as “* the touchstone by which to test 
the policy of all upon whom the obligation rests to carry 
out its proposals.” The article ended with the emphatic 
and significant words, “ the Report intact is the only 
sure guide for a permanent settlement.” Last Monday 
the Times under the title of “ The Touchstone” re- 
turned to and repeated its previous declarations. Though 
the Times demurs to some of the uses made of its words by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his opening speech, we are sure we 
are not misrepresenting our contemporary when we say 
that it has not departed, and will not depart, from this 
attitude. The Spectator, too, has clung to this point. As 
we said last week, we regard the Report as the verdict of an 
impartial jury, which it cost the country twenty-three 
millions to obtain. We desire, therefore, to see it put into 
operation. It is true that we do not ask for the Report, 
the whole Report, “ and nothing but the Report.” We 
have never meant to suggest that there should be “ nothing 
but the Report,” because it was obvious that the Report 
lacked the machinery of interpretation necessary to its 
statutory implementation and also a time-table for its 


application. In any case it is now impossible to ask for 
the Report in its absoluteness and entirety. The Govern- 
ment has already mitigated its rigid integrity by abolish- 
ing the statutory barrier against working underground 
for more than seven hours daily. Again, the Bishops 
~— after, not before, the introduction of the Eight Hours 
Bill 
for a strictly limited period in order to get the wheels 
revolving; this is no doubt at variance with “ the 
Report in its entirety,” just as was Mr. Baldwin's offer 
of £3,000,000. 

In a word, though, like Caesar's garment, the Report 
has been rent and torn, we still hold it to be serviceable. 
No doubt, if the perverse and devastating struggle still 
goes on and no settlement based on the Report is reached, 
some Mark Antony of the future may, looking back on the 
tragedy of the whole business, treat the Report as Mr, 
Baldwin's mantle and apply the very words of Shake- 
speare : 


have suggested some form of Government assistance 


‘You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time that the Premicr put it on. 


Look ! ‘in this place ran Coquus’ dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Owners made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Bishops stabb'd : 
And, as they plucked their cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Baldwin follow'd it.” 

But it is no use to cry over spilt milk. The Report 
may be so much damaged by the prolongation of the 
strike that in the * victory ” of one side this great and 
costly effort for an equitable settlement as against a 
settlement by force will be committed to the limbo where 
Yet 
our hope is better. In spite of all the harm that has been 
and is being done, we still trust that better counsels will 
prevail and that the Report will be put into operation 
even at the cleventh hour. The Roman king did save 
some of the Sibylline Books, though he and the nation 
had to pay a price so much greater than that at which he 
might have bought them earlier. So the owners, the 


rest the conclusions of most Royal Commissions. 


miners, and the nation may at the last moment agree to 


carry out the Report. If they had done so three months 
‘arlier we should have saved at least two hundred millions 
of money and should be well on the way to a trade revival, 

Even now we may put on Caesar’s garment and find 
it, if slashed and torn, still wearable. To be specific, 
the delegates of the Miner’s Federation are to meet on 
the day on which these words are published. Let us hope 
that they will review the whole situation without paying 
any attention to past “ slogans,” to present discontents 
with other trade unionist friends or with a section of 
their own leaders, to ineptitudes of the owners, or to 
vacillations of the Government. Let them sit down and 
consult with themselves, not what is the best way to 
punish those whom they consider their enemies, to 
score off the Government, or to proscribe an individual, 
but to make the best practical settlement still possible 
for all concerned. Even now the acceptance of “ the 
Report in its entirety,” which is still open to them, would 
give them many very great advantages. That acceptance 
would eventually suspend the operation of the Eight 
Hours Act. Though it would also do away with anything 
in the nature of the old subsidy, the acceptance of the 
Report in its entirety need not tear off that promise of 
assistance to the amount of three millions which Mr. 
Baldwin “ tacked en” to the Report immediately on its 
appearance. With that three millions in their hand, so 
to speak, the miners might well feel that they were safe 
against any automatic and instant reduction of wages, 
in fact that “cut in advance” which 
threatened so much friction and suspicion. They would 
still, that is, have the chance of getting many of the 
proposals for reconstruction into working order before a 
“cut ” was put into operation :—proposals which they 
believe would effect large savings in the working of the 
industry ; which would free it from carrying the derelict 
or uneconomic mines; and, finally, would obtain an 
interpretation of the Report when and where necessary, 
under the auspices of an impartial chairman. 

The negotiations in regard to the present conflict, 
no matter who may have been personally at fault, have 
been unlucky, and it is, of course, possible that this 


29 


against has 


ill-luck may haunt the negotiations till the end. 
Nevertheless, we venture to say that if the executive 
committee of the Miners’ Federation were forthwith 


to propose to the Government terms of the kind we have 
sketched, it would be very diflicult—nay, impossible 
for the owners to consider that the best for everybody had 
been done when they had restored to them by Statute 
the right to offer eight hours work a day to their 
employees instead of seven. Though their represen- 
tatives have occasionally taken up a Bourbon attitude, 
we are well aware that there is a large section of the 
owners who have looked with consternation upon the way 
in which their case has been presented. 

We would add one admonition to the miners. Let them 
remember that governments, quite as much as democratic 
leaders, are very sensitive to the special public opinion 
with which they are concerned. That being so, the miners 
might improve their offer from the Government’s point of 
view, without doing themselves any serious material 
harm, if they would make the interregnum instead 
of a period not exceeding four months, as suggested 
in the terms presented by the Bishops, one not exceeding 
two months, provided that they were allowed to apply 
the subsidy as a guarantee fund against the wages of 
individuals falling in the interregnum below the rates of 
April last. 


For classificd professional, educational, and trading announce- 
jenis, sce pages 194-196. 
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UNITED STATES AND WAR 
DEBTS 
FVUE campaign which has been carried on by some 
papers against the American Debt settlement has 
had the effect of making, in newspaper language, Europe’s 
attitude to the United States and the debt problem “a 
front page story ” in the American Press for the best part 
of a week. Not since Mr. Raldwin effected the debt 
settiement in Washington three years ago has the American 
Eastern, Middle-Western and Western—devoted 
so much space to Europe's financial plight. The fall of 
the frane and the jeering by some “ roughs ” in Paris at 
charabanes laden with American sightseers, added fuel 
to the flame, and the result was a newspaper sensation 
and recriminations on both sides of the Atlantic. Further 
incidents were the statement of the American Treasury 
on the British borrowings and Mr. Churchill’s effective 
reply, presenting the British standpoint. 

It is well to remember that the situation to-day, apart 
from the consumption of large quantities of printers’ ink, 
is exactly where it was three weeks ago. The settlement 
effected by the British Government three years ago holds 
As a people we set our hand to certain engage- 


THE 


Press 


good. 
ments as to the repayment of our debts to America, and 
we have every intention of carrying out our obligations — 
whatever may be said to the contrary. It is not our 
custom to enter upon a bargain and afterwards to grumble 
at the cost. 
When the funding 
Washington, figuratively we ate our cake in the increased 
esteem with which Great Britain was regarded in the 
United States. To American Press at that 
time, including newspapers frequently unfriendly to this 
country, was to learn how highly the British action was 
esteemed. The British undertaking to meet the claims 
of our creditor was regarded as a blow struck for the 
sanctity of international morality. Papers with wide- 
spread influence like the Chicago Tribune said that it was 
“the British way.” At no period since the rending 
asunder of the English-speaking world in 1776 did 
British reputation stand higher. 
our people disliked the debt settlement, as they did, the 
time to raise their voices was in the spring of 1923. Mr. 
Reginald McKenna was one of the few public men to do 
, although it was known to many outside the Cabinet 
that Mr. Bonar Law was against the proposed settlement. 


In life you cannot have your cake and eat it. 


negotiations were concluded at 


read the 


If certain sections of 


so 


To-day grumbling only makes us look foolish. 

The most important need of the world to-day is co-opera- 
tion, in no spirit of antagonism to other nations, between 
the British and American Commonwealths. Between the 
two peoples whose relations, spiritual, commercial and 
industrial, are so interwoven, there are sure to be mis- 
understandings. When incumbent 
upon men of good will in both countries to throw their 
weight into the scales on the side of common sense and to 
cultivate the ability to see both points of view. If 
many here think that America was the only country 
that made money out of the War, that her casualties 
were slight and’ that her prosperity 
unexampled since 1920, the average American holds 
He thinks that America was the only 


a crisis arises it is 


has been 


other views. 
country that made nothing out of the War; he 
looks round the world map and observes that large 


awarded to the Allies by the Treaty 
thinks John Bull did not fare 
understand that we 


territories were 
of Versailles; and he 
SO badly. He does 
some expensive and laborious duties, and that the United 
States would have been heartily welcomed if they had 
agreed to share any of the White Man’s burden. If the 


not took over 


European finds difficulty in understanding the American 
view, he must try to put himself into the shoes of 
the American farmer and the dweller in Main Street, 
To them much that has happened in Europe since the 
To them the old 
they have 


Armistice has been incomprehensible. 
war spirit appears to burn fiercely, and 
no intention of remitting debts, justly incurred, to 
enable European nations to spend further sums on 
armaments, 

This summer a leading American publicist in the course 
of a private conversation in London said ‘“ the trouble 
about the war debts is that we used the wrong word 
during the War and hence all our difficulties—debts ! 
If we had treated the financial assistance which America 
and Great Britain gave to their Allies and associates, as 
subsidies or subventions the world would be in a happier 
state to-day. For whatever we may say they were 
grants-in-aid, just as in your Napoleonic struggle you 
made large monetary grants to your Continental allies.” 
This speaker represented those Americans who favour a 
remission of all Europe’s debts. Many Americans do 
not see how it will be possible for America to receive 
repayment from Great Britain if she closes her doors to 
British goods. But if we in Great Britain tell her where 
her duty and interest lie we shall only aggravate the 
situation. If there comes any revision, it must be on 
the initiative of the United States the 
interest of the peace and prosperity of the whole world, 


sole and in 


WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New MemBer. 
( N Monday, Mr. Lloyd George called attention “ to the 


. present position of the disastrous struggle in the 
coaltields.”” Ile began by trying to show that the Miners’ 
Federation and the Government really wanted the same 
thing, and quoted at length from the Times and the 


THE 


Bishops, in order to prove his contention that peace was 
at hand if only everyone (except, of course, the owners) 
would say the same thing at a given moment. This line 
failed, and he went on to make a rather more convincing 
attack on long hours, finishing with an impassioned 
appeal for negotiations on the lines of the Church’s pro- 
posals. Mr. Baldwin started unpromisingly by declaring 
that he wished to avoid quotations from past speeches as 
much as possible, which gave the Labour Party a good 
opportunity for a jeer. He then droned on for about 
half an hour looking as if the very word * coal”? made 
him feel sick, and concluded by observing that although 
three months ago he felt that neither side could come to 


an agreement, now he thought they might. This was 


not very encouraging, but he got more ‘ Hear, hears” 
than Mr. George. Mr. MacDonald was the best of the 
three, although that is not saying much. He banged 
about with some effect, accusing Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
of prejudice against all Bishops who ceased to preach 
piety, the Prime Minister of never having lifted a little 
finger for peace, and Unionist members generally ,of 
unbecoming levity. In the end he too came back to the 
Bishops. Mr. Austin Hopkinson very properly took the 
Leader of the Opposition to task for the bosh he talked 
about a ‘“‘ tentative acceptance of the Report” on the 
part of the Miners’ Federation, and then delivered a 
slashing attack on the Church in general and Bishops in 
particular, which was listened to by both sides in amazed 
and (let us hope) outraged silence. Colonel Lane Vox 
wound up with by far the best speech of the debate, a 
speech which put heart into the Government supporters, 
He blamed Mr. Llovd George and the Miners’ leaders 
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about equally for the present state of affairs, and urged a 
renewal of negotiations by the disputing parties. 

The Report stage of the Mining Bill was taken on 
Tuesday and considerable disappointment was evinced 
on all sides at Sir L. Worthington-Evans’ refusal to 
accept Mr. Adamson’s amendment regarding the pub- 
lication of the accounts of ancillary coal companiecs— 
a refusal which he failed to justify in debate. The 
rejection of the Bill was ultimately refused by 312 votes 
to 125, and we shall hear no more of coal for the moment. 

Unionist members are becoming a little anxious at 
the reports from industrial constituencies. Modern 
democracy does not bother its head about details, but 
confines itself to the broad issues, and there is certainly 
a tendency in the country at the moment to say “ Well 
these fellows have made a pretty good hash of it one way 
and another. It’s time the other side had a show.” 
There can be no doubt that this tendency will be checked 
in the course of time. But it is unfortunate that the 
coal dispute has now assumed such colossal proportions 
as to swamp completely the very considerable achieve- 
ments of the Government in other directions—-and 
notably in the realm of foreign affairs. At no period 
has our prestige stood higher in the East. The condition 
of Egypt, Turkey, Iraq, Persia, and India represents 
definite diplomatic and administrative triumphs. And 
at home the Electricity Bill, the Scottish Rating Bill, 
the Merchandise Marks Bill and the Rural Housing Bill 
would all have been hailed with the satisfaction they 
merit if this wretched coal dispute had not clouded 
every other issu 


I CEASED TO BE A 
REVOLUTIONARY 


[The writer of this article was a Labour leader who at one timo 
edited a revolutionary paper. We have found his reasoning 
extremely interesting, though we think his trust in evolution is 
almost too fatalistic. In a way he is less revolutionary than 
we are !—Ep. Spoctator.} 


WHY 


] IKE most idealists who are young enough to be 
4 enthusiastic, and enthusiastic enough to be reckless, 
I succumbed to the lure of Revolutionary Socialism, 
partly because its intense affinity with the misery of 
humanity appealed to my quickly awakened sympathies 
and partly because its suggestion of Homeric adventure 
stirred my appetite for conquest. To join any movement 
which has for its aim the complete abolition of traditional 
institutions irresistibly to the 
intellect. You are like a fiery Don Quixote and want to 
tilt at every windmill which you imagine is throwing its 
obstructing shadow across the vista of your dreams. 


appeals adventurous 


Religion, Parliamentary institutions, social and economic 
laws, all appear to be deliberately operating to the detri- 
ment of mankind. And you are imbued with the icono- 
clastic desire to smash the whole temple which houses 
these false gods, overlooking the fact that to accomplish 
this you must not only overpower the resistance of the 
powerful priests in charge, but must also alienate the 
adoration of their devotees, who would certainly rise in 
protest against your unwarrantable destruction of the 
gods they believe in. 

Looking back upon my transition from the Revolu- 
tionary Socialist to the philosophical student of evolu- 
tionary progress, I feel that the foregoing metaphor fairly 
well represents my attitude towards the austerity of 


plodding humanity. Yet I now realize with salutary 


calmness that to endeavour to destroy the faith of a mul- 
titude of 
rece with their dogmas, and to do so by exploiting their 


{ 
& 


ardent worshippers, simply because you do not 


" 
a 


lethargy, is like trying to create a volcanic disturbance 
because you resent the stillness of the forest glades. 
This contemplative spirit of toleration grew upon me 
as I realized that, bad as social and economic conditions 
appeared to me, the multitude preferred to bear them 
rather than follow any intrepid voyager into the uncharted 
seas of revolution. I began to see that science was 
gradually bringing about such changes in our social and 
industrial economy as would ultimately rescue humanity 
from most of the evils of industrial fatigue ' 
disease ; 


poverty and 
it was, in fact, doing more to expedite the 
emancipation of the world than revolutionary propaganda 
was ever likely to do. 
being wrought without friction of any sort within the 
Huxley said: “We will deal 
will 


Known phenomena teaches 


This wonderful metamorphosis was 


wheels of economic life. 
with known phenomena, because the Unknown 
always be the Unknown.” 
us that humanity is inexorably bound by those laws 
of the which the 
eternal path of progress. of revolution 


direct its evolution alone 
The 
is like a man who might endeavour to educate the ape 
at one bound up to the standard which gradual evolution 


has made possible for man. 


universe 
advocate 


These, and many other similar thoughts, contributed 
towards my chastening of mind with regard to revolu- 
tionary propaganda, and I now realize that it is beiter 
to make use of existing machinery than to advocate its 
entire demolition in favour of chimerical experiments. I 
was brought face to face with the fact that untold misery 
was caused by the indiscriminate preaching of violent 
dogma. I saw that in a conflict between masters and men 
the latter were bound to suffer acute hardship because of 
their inability to provide for periods of unemployment. 
Yet they easily become restless and discontented under the 
stinging lash of scorn and contempt with which the revo- 
lutionary propagandist assails them, not having the 
necessary intelligence to analyse his vehement denuncia- 
tion of Capitalist tyranny. It is a well-known fact to all 
students of economics that the amount of a weekly wage 
does not determine the financial prosperity of a wage- 
earner ; even when a strike results in an increase of wage 
the inevitable adjustment of economic conditions robs 
the “ victory ” of its reward. Standards of value quickly 
adjust themselves to the requirements of the consumer, 
and as the worker has no control over the conditions which 
determine standards of value he finds that a few shillings 
a week more or less cannot possibly be the means of 
permanently improving his position. 

By this process of reasoning I arrived at the conclusion 
that in fomenting strikes and industrial disorder I was 
inflicting misery upon those whom I most desired to help. 
If a revolutionary propagandist has suflicient cloquenee, 
and is unscrupulous enough to use it in exploiting the 
ignorance of his listeners, he can always create that dis- 
content among his dupes which ultimately leads to open 
insurrection. the 
blind faith of the multitude in the doctrinaire theories of 
the eloquent idealists. If educated people can be imposed 
on by charlatans, how much for 
eloquence to play upon the emotional susceptibilities of 
an uneducated mob by holding out the alluring promise 
of ‘Common ownership of the means of Production, 
Distribution and Exchange” ! 

I gradually, in fact, appreciated the folly of substituting 
the Unknown for the Known, however censorious I might 
be in my examination of the latter. Having always loathed 
hypocrisy of any sort, I realized that it was time to put 
into effect the beautiful sentiment of “Ts 
know what you prefer, instead of humbly saying amen ! 
to what others tell you you ought to prefer, is to have 
kept your soul alive.” Now, although I had always 


History records many instances of 


easier Is it men of 


Stevenson : 
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instinctively demanded intellectual freedom for myself, I 
had been doing my level best to make others prefer what 
I preferred myself ; and in keeping my own “ soul alive ” 


“ec ’ 


had made assiduous attempts to persuade the “ others’ 
to place their 
Education often means the abandonment of ideas which 
you hitherto accepted as infallible, and when you have 


‘souls’ in pawn to my exhortations. 


spent years in the stormy arena of industrial conflict, and 
arrive at the philosophical stage of thought where self- 
analysis becomes a habit, you are apt to be rather diflident 
about proclaiming your change of mind to a critical and 
possibly cynical audience. But if one can learn nothing 
clse from life one should at least learn that no man is happy 
if his path through life is haunted by the spectres of other 
people’s misery. This applies with equal force to all who 
provoke sanguinary conflict, whether it be on the battle- 
field or in the workshop and factory. After years of 
preaching the tenets of Revolutionary Socialism I am 
now an unrepentant convert to the policy of peace and 
sincere co-operation, believing that although the wheels 
of “evolution” grind slowly they will ultimately grind away 
from the world’s seething mass most of the evils by which 


L. G. 


we are at present tormented. G. 


MR. SHAW’S BIRTHDAY 
72 HADAMANTHUS :—This__ matter 


© O Minos. We must find some means to persuade 

I 
our Olympian father to add at the least a hundred years 
For if those speak truly who 


erows urgent, 


to the life of this mortal. 
come amongst us from the upper air, he is troublesome 
in argument beyond all belief, a very plague of a sophist, 
many-worded, sharp in wit, and one who will not be 
shamed by any pomp or authority. And it would be 
unseemly for us if by chance when he came here he should 
dispute our judgments, proving that we have grown old 
and stupid, and convincing us, perhaps, against our better 
minds, 
was never such a man for tricks of ridicule, for impudence 
towards laws and customs, and for readiness of speech ; 
and already it is whispered that it will rather be he who 
I should wish to keep 
the day of our meeting as far distant as can be. In truth, 
if Zeus were to break his own decrees, I should be happy 
if this man remained on earth through all eternity. 
And yet there is hope that he will be less 
For all men whom 


The report goes round among the dead that there 


judges us than we who judge him. 


Minos : 
provoking than you imagine, brother. 
we have examined of late swear that he has become milder 
in his ways, more open to conviction and of a deeper 
respect for the opinions of others. Indeed, there have 
been violent men to assert that he is a renegade, and that 
the conventions of earthly life have at last laid their hands 
upon him. At which they grew so wild and abusive, and 
threatened so much harm, both to themselves and to all 
of us, that we had no course open but to plunge them 
back into Lethe and quench their fiery spirits for ever. 
But there are others who say that he was never so bad as 
they had believed: for, they remark, we took his own 
account of himself for granted, and thought him a demon 3 
but we observe now that there was much kindliness and 
humanity in him to which he would not confess, since 
he was frightened lest people should regard him as a 
saint or a moral character ; which he thought intolerable. 
I hear also that what he has most recently written or 
spoken is more palatable, more natural, and more gracious 
than anvthing he wrote or spoke in other days; and I 
even conceive that if he is given long enough time he may 
show himself in the end to be of lamb-like and innocent 
guality, a supporter of all due discipline and order. 

It may be so, and I pray that your 
I confess that the rumour 


RUADAMANTHUS : 
hopes shall turn out justified. 


of his bark made me fear for Cerberus; for never has 
that dog of ours been frightened yet, no, not when Hercules 


himself set about him and ill-treated him so. For then, 


though he was beaten and disgraced, his heart was 
indomitable ; and, as soon as Hercules had left us, the 


dog recovered and flung himself upon a company of heroes 
a thousand. strong, scattering them in all directions, so 
that their greaves rattled with their haste and with the 
trembling of their limbs. But I thought of this fellow, 
if then he can bark so loudly, what must be the power 
of his jaws and the terror of his bite! Will he not 
overturn the whole of our realm, and destroy our polity ? 

M1Nos : 
he will see the difficulties of our work 
For in a certain 


Another hope that I conceive, Rhadamanthus, 
is that and be 
tolerant of us and inclined to help us. 
play of his he proves that he has some pity and understand- 
ing for the task of judging men, and that he is unlikely 
to condemn us outright as malicious or cruel. And, 
though it would be hard enough that we, who are immortal 
and the delegates of the greatest gods, should accept 
sympathy and patronage from a mortal, yet it would be 
better than if mischances befell us, and we were overcome 
and routed from our places. 

RHADAMANTHUs :—You have put more cheer and confi- 
dence in my heart than I have felt for many days. But 
I am sure that it will be best if we petition the Olympians 
that he should be allowed at least thirty or forty years of 
life on earth. For, if what you say is true, then he will 
doubtless become kindlier and more understanding by a 
longer stay among men, and we shall have a reasonable 
assurance that he will cause us no discomfort when we 
meet him after so much time. 

Minos :—Brother, I agree with you heartily. 
But let it be no longer than forty or fifty years at the 
Kor, in truth, I look forward (though with some 
and it occurs to me that he 


most 


utmost. 
timidity) to seeing this man ; 
might even be willing to amuse us and make us laugh. 


VISION BY WIRELESS 
SPENT an amazing morning yesterday at Motograph 
House, Upper St. Martin's Lane, with Mr. J. L. 
Baird, who has invented a practical way of conveying 
pictures over the ether. I sat before a galaxy of lights, a 
great dise-studded wheel began to whirr, and away in 
another room my face appeared to a friend. Then we 
exchanged places and, on a screen some six inches square, 
I saw the features of my friend flicker into life, apparently 
out of flowing crescents of light which seemed to stabilize 
and solidify themselves into his lineaments. It was a 
fair likeness, easily recognizable, and had been wirelessed 
to me through several walls. 
Television has occupied scientists for a great many 
In 1880 it was confidently predicted that we 


years. 
When, however, 


should be able to see by telegraph. 
the transmitting machine came to be constructed, the 
light-sensitive cells failed to respond to the immense 
Within 
the last year or two pictures have been transmitted both 
by telegraph and wireless, but by a system which is 
relatively slow, and would be inadequate to catch life 
Briefly put, 


speed required and the experiment was a failure. 


and motion on the rebound, so to speak. 
the problem of television is to show on a screen in London 
a man speaking in Manchester and to represent his actions 
as accurately as we can already reproduce his words. 
There have been many workers in this field, and I 
believe that besides Mr. Baird, who is undoubtedly the 
inventor of television, a Mr. C. F. Jenkins has achieved 
practical results, and he is only able to send shadows, 


which Mr. Baird could do two years ago 
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actual objects at a distance, transmitting, for instance, a 
living human face with its detail of light and shade. 

Mr. Baird is young—still in his thirties—and his story 
is an interesting one. He was trained as an enginecr, and 
when war broke out was studying at Glasgow University 
for the B.Sc. degree in engineering. He offered himself 
for enlistment, and on being found unfit for active service, 
did Government work as an electrical supervisor with 
the Clyde Valley Power Co. until the glad day of 
demobilization, when he at once went into business for 
himself. There was plenty of money in Glasgow in those 
early days of optimism, also plenty of wet weather, and 
of both these factors the young scientist took advantage 
by inventing and patenting a new undersock, which 
for the modest sum of a florin was guaranteed to keep 
the feet dry! He knew nothing of business, he tells me, 
but I fancy he was born with a clear idea on which side 
his bread was buttered: at any rate he made £150 in 
the first week of putting his invention on the market. 
Next week he organized a force of salesmen and settled 
down, cautiously and philosophically, to making £200 
a week and banking £195 a week, his own wants being 
simple. Soon he had amassed several thousand pounds. 
But now the menace of ill health which has often followed 
him in his career overtook him. He broke down and had 
to give up his business to go into a nursing home, with 
frayed nerves but a fat banking balance. 

I will not trace his subsequent adventures in various 
parts of the world. They are a record of enterprise 
and ability, dogged by a weak constitution. Suftice 
it to say that he settled down in 1921 at a seaside resort 
to bring all his technical and business experience to 
bear on the problem of television. For two years he 
worked, spending all the money he had earned—or 
perhaps not all the money, for he comes of canny stock — 
in the purchase of books and apparatus bearing on his 
experiments. In January, 1924, he gave his first 
demonstration to the Press, and in April, 1925, he sue- 
ceeded in transmitting black and white outlines by wire- 
less. This was the first public display of television and 
marks a point in its history. The next step was to bring 
detail into the picture and clothe the dry bones of 
technical achievement in the flesh and blood of com- 
mercial practicability. 

To describe Mr. Baird’s ‘ Televisor ” apparatus is not 
easy. Imagine a big wooden wheel, inset with hundreds 
of large lenses. This wheel is spun at the rate of 5,000 
revolutions a minute before the object which it is desired 
to transmit. The wheel with its lenses takes an infinite 
succession of photographs or impressions of the object 
and these impressions (light waves) act on a colloidal cell 
(a sealed tube of a colloidal solution with an electric current 
passing through it— this rough description will serve for 
the uninitiated, while the learned must be content to 


know that the exact specification is a secret) causing the 


current passing through the cell to vary in intensity. 
This varying electric pulse is sent over the air as other 
vibrations are, received and amplified as in wireless, and 
harnessed to a lamp, whose light, passing through the 
lenses of another wooden disc, falls on a screen of ground 
glass and reproduces the picture. Written down, this 
explanation may seem as clear as mud, or the statement 
that a fire burns because one puts a match to it. 

But there it is. There is the “ Televisor,” and there 
is Mr. Baird, ready to extend our eyes, like the eyes of some 
inconceivably colossal caterpillar, so that we may see 
what is happening in the four corners of the earth. Our 
ears were thus extruded years ago. The door leading 
out of the limitations of space is a-jar. Soon we shall 
be able to switch ourselves into the presence of a friend, 


as we can now convey our voice into a microphone. Mr, 
Baird did it for me yesterday, indeed. Presently our only 
privacy will be in our own selves, in that ivory vault 
where consciousness lives. Even into this men pry, 
labelling this bit “ psyche” and that “libido ” 
on. But something secret remains, something 


and so 


*“ Past the plunge of plummet 
In seas we cannot sound.’ 


F. Yeats-Brown, 


THEOPHRASTUS IN) PICCADILLY 


[The drawing of “ Characters” is an ambitious but pc rhaps not 
a useless pastime. The delineation of character tends too often to-day 
to be merely a bit of self-revelation. We shall venture to alter for a 
moment the fashionable anyle of vision, to enquire not what men 
think in private, but what they do in public, and why. Only by 
studying them in the dress in which they confront the world can we 
study realities. We propose boldly to attach to these creatures of 
our imagination a representative label. For this we shall need a 
criterion, and shall find it in an unexceptional success. Our * Char- 
acters’ will be men and women in full dress, in the glare of the 
footlights, playing leading parts, but not men of destiny matched to 
a fatal hour. Not Caesars or Shakespeares, but men of the werld 
deemed by the common judgment equal to the service of their fellows. 
That will be their representative quality. In passing our judgment, 
therefore, we shall be doing so not only on our ** Characters,” 
ourselves. This will temper our praise as much as our ccnsure.} 


I.- A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 


‘IR JAMES HILDEBRAND, K.C.B., is not a popular 
h man. On the contrary, the- British public like to 
think of him as the brain behind the statesman—silent, 
subtle, hard, immovable—and such academic brain power 
is not respected. In the result he has become, for the 
man in the street, part of that legendary Whitehall 
which bristles in secret with pinchbeck Machiavellis 
in bowler hats and in doing so excites the petulant 
malice of simple-minded citizens. Yet Sir James is in 
truth a good bit more simple than his critics. 

What is truth, asked a famous civil servant of other 
times, and would not stay for an answer. Sir James, less 
humorous but more patient, would neither have dis- 
missed the problem with a smile nor pretended to solve 
He would have sent for the papers. 
He represents a tradition. 


but on 


it with a word. 
This is one part of his secret. 
The other part of his secret is that he represents the 
tradition of a class. 

The French bureaucrat speaks with the authority of the 
State, an authority founded on logic and sustained by law. 
The German bureaucrat of the old school spoke for the 
nation, with an authority overwhelmingly moral and 
overriding all legalities and all precedents. The English 
civil servant is the mouthpiece of the only governing class 
left in the world, surviving not because, as cynics say, 
it does not govern, but because it is not really a class but 
a club—a club with a nominal entrance fee and an exact- 
ing subscription. We shall not find in Sir James Hilde- 
brand the qualities of the soulless bureaucrat, the ruthless 
administrator or the intriguing placeman. 
at a desk, he administers, and he intrigues as much and as 
quietly as is necessary, but he is not the spokesman of 
a policy, or even of a temporary cabal, but of a tradition 
of government by a class which specifically bases its 
highly personal claim to govern on the fact that it is not 
soulless and is disinterested. 

An archangel then comes to judgment? Certainly 
more of an archangel than a Daniel, for he prefers virtue 
to wisdom. But if an archangel be in truth perfect as 
well as dull, our civil servant is an inadequate copy, 
And Sir James’s imperfections, which he is the first to 
admit, have a distinct bearing on his outlook. A 
Napoleon is assured of his position in his own right, and 
the Archangel Gabriel has credentials in the way of thunder 
and lightning which can be produced with Miltonic 


He is supreme 


ae aR 7 


wWwites 
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emphasis for appropriate occasions. But Sir James _ fiddles while Rome is burning it is because he knows that 


simply has assurance and the Order of the Bath. 
Again, his case against time and change is a trifle 
If the Empire is to be reorganized 


too perfectly prepared. 
if industry is to 


on an imperial basis—fantastic project 
be made efficient, or red-headed men are to be given 
family allowances, he knows exactly why it can’t be done ; 
and if the political situation demands an announcement 
that it is being done, he knows how to draft the announce- 
ment in a form which leaves him free to do away with the 
whole foolish business so soon as he is asked to do so. 
Sir James has no doubt that he will be asked, and he is 
usually right. 

There is another trouble with Sir James, he is so easily 
satisfied with being simply “ right.” No need for him to 
develop the protective explosiveness of the General who 
must not be heard that he may be observed with respect, 
or even the majestic seclusion of the Admiral who must 
not be observed that he may be heard. Sir James drinks 
his glass of port without fear or favour, and his tolerant 
smile passes in silence a million fallacies: for his hour 
will strike, and then, “‘ I don’t think you're quite right 
there,” he will suddenly say. And, as Sir Hugh Owen 
once, but once only, found it necessary to explain, when 
he says he “ thinks ” he means that he is “* damned well 
certain.” 

True enough that at home the boot is on the other leg! 
A governing class 
Lady Hildebrand 
even in the 


But there is a reason for that, too. 
must have domestic responsibilities. 
will not be found in the Divorce Court or 
Embassy Club; on the contrary, she will preside with the 
same assurance over her husband as that with which he 
presides over the destinies of an Empire made by God but 
maintained by tact. This is all of a piece. Sir James is 
the man who knows just how far it is safe to interfere, and 
the first thing his experience has taught him is not to 
interfere with Lady Hildebrand in her home. 

Yet if so much is untrue in the view of those who sce 
in our excellent and highly respected Kensingtonian the 
power behind the throne, does Sir James stand confessed 
as a mere “‘ drone,”’ a pen-pusher, a routineer 2? Does he 
visit his office at leisurely intervals just to write “ passed 
to you” on files advocating economy? If not, what 
are in truth those hopes and passions which lie buried 
so deep that they are the subject of such indiscriminate 
and contradictory speculations by season ticket-holders 
who, surely, are no more foolish or ignorant than the rest 
of mankind ? 

The truth is that Sir James’s hopes are centred on the 
peaceful ending of his days: his ambitions are for his 
children, and his passion is centred on Chinese pottery, 
Persian literature, and the meticulous irony of Balzac 
sipped from the depths of an armchair on winter evenings 
after a glass or two of port. For our civil servant sees 
in his work not a career, nor even a profession. In 
moments of highly comparative exaltation it is an occupa- 
tion, at the worst it is but a pastime. That is his secret. 
He knows, but he doesn’t particularly care. 

He believes in God a good deal: in himself a little: 
in the generality of mankind hardly at all. He talks a 
lot of the common sense of the people, but he is thinking 
of their uncommon scepticism which has picked them out 
from all the peoples of Europe, and of which he is the 
exalted embodiment. He is versatile with the versatility 
of a man to whom nothing is difficult because nothing is 
vital. He makes war as he makes regulations for the 
guidance of teachers in elementary schools, with a whole- 
hearted desire to avoid mistakes which he knows to be 
inevitable but also to be unimportant. For he is more 
sceptical, on the whole, of evil than of good, and if he 


Rome won't be burnt in a day. 

A romantic forced into daily contact with facts, he is 
bound to despise, vet he is secretly envious of the romanti- 
cism which befogs alike the Empire builder and the 
pursucr of social regeneration. To both he gives, when 
in their season they hold the reins of office, a loyal service, 
but his mission stands clear before him. It is to limit the 
area within which the mistakes of both are made, and to 
see that the mistakes when made are not irrevocable. 

A timid and laborious voeation, he feels sometimes, 
yet among all classes the Civil Servant is alone at least 
in one thing. It is his experience of men and affairs 
which has confirmed and nourished a scepticism which is 
thus surprisingly virile. Disillusion in 
literature, in art or even in politics, is the price of failure. 
By one of 


business, in 
In government it is the penalty of success. 
those assumptions which are so curiously and precisely 
untrue that they have acquired the dignity of common- 
places, the generality speak of politics from practical 
experience, the civil servant from his armchair. But Sir 
James Hildebrand, knowing better, preserves his self- 
respect in a desert of doubt. For he has learned his 
lesson in a lifetime of work, sometimes uninspired, but 
always disinterested, and possessing, therefore, a validity 
denied to the achievements of company promoters or the 
organizations of merchants. The world, as it unfolds 
itself within the limits of his horizon, reveals even in the 
dimmest distance no feature to dazzle the eye, but from 
its rugged and austere soil there is a living to be won by 
work, and pleasure to be bought by pain, and peace in 
the evening when the work is over. Nothing more, but 
Sir James had always suspected that: 
now he is sure of it. Must we admit that once again he is 
right ? J. 


nothing less. 


SPECTABILIA 


Ix the London Society’s monthly magazine TI notice 
the following interesting suggestion, which I hope the 
British Broadeasting Company will adopt. A 
spondent writes : “ In New York, the * London Particular’ 
has been eliminated, simply by forbidding the burning 
of soft coal in private houses and in factories, shops, 
&e., and in consequence New York enjoys a clear atmo- 
sphere and a pure air. Now, what I lope may be done 
is that the President of Council of the London Society 
will start, as soon as possible, a ceaseless crusade to 
have soft coal forbidden to be burnt in London, and 
to help this, the London Society should call in the aid 
of that most patriotic body the B.B.C., and once every 
month at least ‘ broadeast’ for five minutes a talk on 
the absolute necessity of putting an end to anything 


corre- 


, 


which causes poisonous London smoke.’ 
* * . 

Many people must have sympathized with the 
correspondence which has been appearing in the 7'imes 
drawing attention to the necessity for doing something 
to protect our English wild flowers. I was glad to see 
that a writer praised the work of the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves, which this year circularized 
County Councils, many clubs and certain railways, asking 
for their help. The society has also issued a poster to be 
displayed in railway stations, urging those who gather 
wild flowers to do so with discrimination, not to uproot 
the plants, and to leave a sufficient number of flowers to 
seed. Judging by personal observation I fear that 
something more than posters at railway stations will be 
required, for the worst offenders come by motor. On 
many occasions this spring I observed persons with great 
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bundles of flowers, especially bluebells, many more than 
they could possibly use at home. Some woods were 
almost entirely denuded. The wild flower fiend is not 
confined to this country. Since the great development 
in motoring he has become a nation-wide nuisance in 
America, where some of the States have passed laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of wiid flowers. The wild-flower problem 
and the question of seattering litter, which is closely 
allied to it, are matters of real concern to all who love the 
countryside. Probably the only remedy lies in educating 
the coming gencration. Every school in this country 
should instil an appreciation of the great heritage of 
beauty which it should be a privilege to preserve. The 
time may come in England when public opinion, as a 
leader writer in the Times suggests, will have drawn closer 
to that of the inland Chinese who are said to kill certain 
white settlers because they spoil the look of the place 
with their ugly houses ! 
* * * * 

Everybody is agreed that what the British Empire 
needs more than anything else is more knowledge of each 
part by the others, and vet how few people are doing 
anything practical to bring about such a state of affairs. 
Such a reproach cannot be levelled against Lady Beaver- 
brook, who is doing work of the utmost importance in 
bringing to this country forty high-school teachers from 
New Brunswick as her guests. If similar visits could be 
organized every year from each Canadian province, till 
every Canadian school-teacher was personally familiar 
with Great Britain, and return visits arranged for British 
school-teachers to acquaint them with Canada, there 
would be much less British-Canadian misunderstanding, 

* * * 5 


The Morning Post has formed a small committee to 
assist the migration of two hundred miners to Australia, 
where they will be absorbed as agricultural labourers, 
We hope this scheme will meet with the success it deserves, 
for it will show what could and should be done in solving 
our unemployment problems and stimulate public 
interest both here and in the Commonwealth in the 
migration of suitable British stock. 

) * * * * 

The Morning Post Migration Committee is working in 
co-operation with the Australian Migration authorities, 
who are selecting the miners from those applying through 
the Ministry of Labour. The method of selection is 
described in the issue of July 27th and full subsequent 
reports will be published of the journey of the men sclected 
and their initial experiences. This is one of the most 
practical contributions that has been made to the settle- 
ment of the thousands of miners who will necessarily 
be left without employment even when the collieries 
resume, 

* * * * 

A correspondent in the Daddy Mail tells us that “ round- 
about ” traflic as now practised in Trafalgar Square, 
Hyde Park Corner and elsewhere in this country was 
first proposed to the London County Council in 1897 
by Mr. Holroyd Smith, citing Ludgate Circus as a place 
where the system could advantageously be tried. I 
wonder why it took us thirty years to appreciate its 
advantages. The Spectator drew attention to it in a 
review of Mr. Inigo Triggs’ Town Planning, published in 
1909, 

* * * * 

An interesting editorial note on a letter in a recent 
number of the Lancet suggests that the teaching of swim- 
ming should be an obligatory part of the educational 
curriculum of any island State. We heartily endorse 
this opinion, which has been put forward at an opportune 


moment now that the bathing seascn is in full swing, 
Everyone in the British Isles should be a swimmer, 
and every swimmer should be a life-saver. Why is 
it that London and our large cities are so badly 
provided with open-air bathing places ? A correspondent 
in the Times has been enquiring why bathing on the same 
lines as in the Serpentine is not permitted in Regent’s 
Park. He asserts that bathing is evidently not at all 
a popular pastime in Great Britain. Judging by the 
facilities enjoyed in such places as Paris or Berlin and in 
many American cities, I am inclined to agree with him. 
Here is a subject which calls for reform— open-air bathing 
facilities in every populous district should be provided, 
* * * * 

Sir Ernest Benn sends us particulars of a new venture, 
the Individualist Bookshop, of which he seems to be the 
moving spirit. Capitalism and individual enterprise are 
the established systems on which Great Britain has 
raised herself and the standards of the life of her people, 
It is attacked by Socialism with all the strategic advan- 
tages of offence. It has defended itself rather vagucly 
and quite unsystematically. Except for the publications 
of the British Constitution Association which stopped 
during the War and for pamphlets of anti-Socialist 
bodies, there has been no organized effort to publish 
works on the justification of Capitalism or to advance its 
theories or to condemn Socialism. Sir Ernest hopes to 
change that by inaugurating a publishing and book- 
selling business which shall be at least as good as the 
Fabian Society’s organization on the other side. We 
wish him all success, TANTUM, 


THE THEATRE 


ALCESTIS IN SUSSEX 
(‘* Tue Avcestis * oF Evripripes—Tie STONELAND PLAYERS. ] 


Anp so, in the end, we reached the top of the hill, three 
pilgrims seeking change and refreshment from the eternal 
inanities of ** West End Successes.” It was a wet, boisterous 
evening. The clouds, grey and full of tears, were scudding 
across the sky. We came toa field. On the gate was written 
in heavy capitals, ** This Way to the Plays.’ How preferable, 
I thought, was the simple appeal of this notice to the glaring, 
grinding fire-wheels and sky-signs of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
In the fourth century before Christ when Euripides, pacifist 
and ironist and the spiritual ancestor of Mr. Shaw, wrote the 
Alcestis, were there directions like this in the streets of Athens 
to guide those who were secking the theatre of Dionysus for 
the first time? Why not? I like to think so, anyway, 
‘This Way to the Plays’ ! We took it and found our- 
selves in a mighty barn. A shining light appeared in the eves 
of my companions, both professional men of the theatre. 
They knew before I did that here was a site for acting sent 
by the gods and an “ atmosphere” only met with once 
in a lifetime. We walked through the arena, passed the 
massive door of a granary, skirted some cow stalls and took 
our seats. In the falling light, the audience assembled. 
Villagers, domestic servants, local gentry. A gone rang 
softly and a profound hush fell upon us. The granary door 
slid open and Apollo appeared. Outside, the rain pattered 
and the wind stirred the trees in sad, rhythmic cadences. 
The Alcestis had begun. I cannot hope to ° describe 
adequately the combination of circumstances that helped 
to make this performance one of the most moving experiences 
I have ever undergone in the theatre. One seemed to be 
held spell-bound in the grip of some dynamic elemental force. 
Primarily, I think, this effect was produced by the simplicity, 
the restraint, the humanity of it all. Who, you may 
well ask, are these Stoneland Players? I hardly know, 
though I have had the privilege of meeting some of them 
at tea. I do not want to know. — [I prefer to think of 
them as elusive shadows, slipping down the roadway of the 
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centuries, to remind us—who play with epigrams and 
cocktails and short-skirted girls in our modern plays—of 
the immortality of the Greek dramatists. If there are places 
in Heaven reserved for literary men (which I increasingly 
doubt) there will surely be one for Professor Gilbert Murray, 
whose beautiful translations of the Greek classics have made 
possible a great adventure such as this of the Stoneland 
Players who appear to be capable of taking play after play 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton have fondly 
Let them have a care. 


in their stride. 
made merry at the expense of Sussex. 
For, thanks to the wise guidance, faith and generous assistance 
of a very remarkable woman who would not thank me if I 
gave away her name, there is a flame alight in the pleasant 
uplands by Sharpthorne Ridge, which has no counterpart 
in England. How else to explain the fact that year after year 
a company of village players in which no one is so lowly that 
room cannot be found for him or her, provided the spirit is 
there, give these fine performances, unheralded, for no financial 
profit, spontaneously stirred by some artistic craving within 
them ? [had been warned to expect a certain amateurishness. 
Broadly speaking, I did not find it. By this I do not mean 
that all the players were imbued with what is vaguely called 
the That were nor 
profitable. do mean is that they had a quality of 
will, the spirit of which it 
inside an ordinary theatre. 


professional touch. neither possible 
What I 
fecling, a primitiveness, if you 
difficult to recapture 
The names of the players were (wisely) not given to us on the 
programme, but it would be churlish of me if I were to refrain 
from praising the two admirable performances of Admetus 
and Admetus but man 
in Sussex tumbled to it that it is a fine acting part and made 
the of it. The actor who took the part of Heracles 
made it physically and mentally heroic. A joyous piece of 
The diction throughout was admirable ; not 
and the grouping and chanting of the chorus 


would be 


Heracles. was a cad, one wise 


most 
work. a word 
was forgotten ; 
was effective. 

And, as we walked homewards in the moonlight, the storm 
had dropped and a great peace over the world. I 
ruminated sadly but without bitterness on the number of 
kindly, learned men who had troubled me at school with the 
genitives and the datives and the subjunctives of the Alcestis. 
It had all meant so little. Was it their fault or mine that 
my remained until the Stoneland Players 
opened them ? 


most 


was 


eyes closed 


THE NORWICH PAGEANT 
For years I have seen them ; the coming of the Romans, 
trouble with the Druids, the inevitable arrival of Elizabeth 
on a white palfrey, a hospital bestowed on a too pressing 
mistress by Charles IT., all this is the standard formula of the 
average Always there had been enterprise and 
industry, sometimes beauty, but I have never come away 
with any lasting feeling except that of astonishment at the 
incomprehensible desire of the English (so self-conscious in 
In Norwich, for the first 
I have seen a pageant produced and performed as it should be. 


pageant. 


other respects) to dress up. time, 
Norwich is fortunate to own as one of her citizens Mr. Nugent 
Monck, the director of the Maddermarket Theatre in the centre 
of the town. This enterprise is one of the most interesting 
experiments in the modern English theacre. I shall hav 
Wisely, busy Mr. Monck was 


more 
to say about it in the autumn. 
invited to prepare for the city ef Norwich a spectacle worthy 
I do not 

Was it 
His glorious mediaeval scenes had, 
Or was it with Mr. Granville 


of her civie history, and nobly he tackled the job. 

know where Mr. Monck served his apprenticeship. 
in the German theatre ? 
I thought, the Reinhardt touch. 
Barker? Suflicient, perhaps, to say that where most pageant- 
masters are just good showmen, Mr. Monck brought to his 
work the genius of a master-mind of the theatre. Nor is this 
all. Mr. Monek must be a man of serene courage, for he detied 
all precedent by the production of a * book,” consisting not 
of the usual nonsense in blank verse, but rich in poetry, full 
f literary quality and nicely salted with witty dialogue, of 
which —I want to emphasize the point —I was able to hear 
every word, in spite of a stiff breeze. ‘To 
only. The episode of the Black Death was not merely “* pageant 
stuff’; it was real drama, admirably acted and produced. 
To the girl who took the part of Joan in this scene and the 


tuke one instance 


young man who took the part of Harry I must single out the 
acting honours of the afternoon. Eleven hundred 
drawn from all classes of the town, played in this beautiful 
pageant. Eleven hundred jobs can seldom have been so well 


persons, 


done, nor with such spirited contempt for the English 
climate. Meanwhile, Mr. Monck must be watched. Are we 
in the presence of the historical dramatist for whom the 


English stage is waiting? Twice during the afternoon I 
thought so. 


EK. S. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM LATVIA 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

SIR, That is a lesson the 
people of the Baltic States are learning at some cost to them- 
These three nations, Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia, 
obtained their freedom, as all the world knows, at the close of 
the World War. The early months of their history were 
marked by fierce conflicts, Bolshevist invasions, and much 
destruction by free bands headed by German adventurers. 
The wreck and ruin of the years’ of war left no easy task for 
the men who set out to build up life afresh. 

Even to-day two at least of the three Baltic States live on 
The menace of Soviet Russia, to you 


Independence has to be paid for. 


selves. 


the edge of a precipice. 
a phrase, is here a very grim reality. As recently as December, 
1924, Msthonia came within an ace of being swallowed up by 
Russia again. The hidden intrigues and conflicts that go on 
in this city of Riga for the 
would be amusing if they did not contain such ugly possi- 
bilities. Financial and 
feared even more than old-fashioned war. 


recovery of Russian power 


economic pressure are now to be 


There has recently been a great scandal over the dismissal 
by the Esthonian Government of its Minister in Moscow, 


Mr. A. Birk. He became entangled with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. A number of Esthonian secret agents in Soviet Russia 
were discovered, arrested and sentenced to death. The 


attempts of the Soviet authorities to conquer by guile, if they 
cannot by force, continue all the time. 

I find a general belief in other countries that Latvia and 
Esthonia, if not Lithuania, must eventually be reabsorbed in 
ustoms Union, and can, at the best, hope to 
retain their local They depend upon 
Russian trade. Their ports have been built to carry vast 
traflic to Siberia Central Russia. Their factories—as 
witness the great Rubber Works planned 
not for a million or two people, but for a market of one hundred 


a Russian 
autonomy. largely 
and 
Provodinik were 
and forty millions. In short, Russia has these lands almost, 
but not quite, at her mercy. 

Independence is costly. For a small country with a popu- 
lation of between one and two millions to support diplomatic 
agents, ministers and consuls over many nations, is a heavy 
eredit, national and individual, 
would deny it 
Other cities are in wors« 


Taxation is high: 
is limited. Riga is —no 
perous than in the old days. 

And yet, what is the alternative ? 
about a fresh arrangement with Russia by which these px 


burden. 
one far less prose 
straits. 
It is easy enough to talk 
yple 
could retain their own nationality and freedom and yet 
But tw 


residents of this city have still vivid 


share 


the advantages of the Russian markets. things bar 
the way. Most of the 
memory of the days when the Reds held it, and of the reign of 
murder then. No 


They recall, too, 


one wants such an 
the fate of Ce 


guaranteed, 


terror and wholesale 
experience repeated. 
internal 
written bond could guarantee it, 


whose independence was so far as 


has been 
Lett 


have to go 


but whose liberty 
swept away. “ Is Latvia to be a second Georgia ¢ ™ the 


asks. He would prefer to die first. Russia will 
much further in the way of moderate policy and good govern- 
ment before the Baltic peoples will consent to any modifica- 
tion of their policy of sturdy and complete independence. 

There is much discussion of an alternative policy, of a de- 
fensive Baltic countries, 
Finland, and the It is 


secret de Polichinelle that understandings do exist for mutual 


and commercial union between the 


other border States of Russia. only a 


defence in case of invasion between some of the border States, 


But when any attempt is made to carry the po union 
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further, very practical objections arise. A commercial treaty 
abrogating tariff duties between Latvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania is very much desired here. It would immediately 
mean a great growth of im#ortance and business to Riga, 
which, because of its geographical position, would inevitably 
become the business capital of the three States. But, not 
unnaturally, the merchants of Kovno and of Reval object to 
this. And yet, in the end, I am convinced, some form of 
closer union must be devised. Even social democratic leaders 
in Finland, who were formerly opposed to any defensive 
alliances, have admitted to me that the choice may well be 
between getting together or ruin, 

The great asset of these peoples is the spirit of independence 
which makes thei willing to suffer much and to work hard to 
maintain their freedom. The two greatest handicaps are 
politics and language. The attempt to transfer Western par- 
liamentary institutions to these little countries has not been 
an overwhelming suecess. The number of groups in the 
different parliaments is appalling. Prime Ministers come and 
Prime Ministers go. Any man before he wins office has to 
make terms with numerous coteries and cliques, granting con- 
cessions here and privileges there. The result is a serious 
growth of politics! corruption. Parliamentarism in such cir- 
cumstances tends to defeat itself and representative govern- 
ment to become nothing but a mockery. And yet to abandon 
this for a political dictatorship would be madness, more par- 
ticularly since we have yet to see on the horizon either a Mus- 
solini or a Lenin. 

The language difliculty is a very practical one. In pre- 
War days Russian was the official speech and German was 
largely used. To-day cach of these States has its own lan- 
guage. Finnish and Esthonian are both apparently based on 
one of the oldest Central Asian forms of human speech. They 
are complex beyond belief, and very few English people or 
other foreigners contrive to master them. Latvian and 
Lithuanian. derived from Sanscrit, are more understandable, 
and I have known optimistic strangers to declare that Latvian 
is certainly not so difficult to learn as Chinese. National 
pride and national tradition lead each nation to cherish and 
advocate its own tongue. But in practical affairs it is a tre- 
mendous handicap to conduct your business in a language 
which no one but your own limited people know. All our 
external business is done in foreign languages. Here is a 
point where local pride fights against gencral well-being. 

The failure of the Baltic Barons in their appeal to the 
Council of the League of Nations against the Latvian and 
Esthonian Governments was well justified. These Baltic 
Barons, who settled here hundreds of years ago, established 
themselves as the rulers of great territory. For centuries 
they did everything they could to emphasize their separateness 
from the Baltic peoples. They maintained their own tongue : 
opposed inter-marriage. If one of their German servants or 
retainers wanted to marry a Livonian girl the Lutheran 
priest would seek to stop him, and, if necessary, preach against 
him. They ran their own lands with business efliciency — 
many of them—but to the end they remained separate and 
alien rulers. They earned the confiscation of their estates— 
in the case of Esthonia with merely nominal compensation, 
and in Latvia with none. Only one who knows what life here 
was, and is, and is not himself directly interested in these 
estates, can realize the passion of feeling against them.--I am, 
Sir, &c., Your Latvian CORRESPONDENT. 

Riga, July 8th, 1926. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir, It is a source of rejoicing that the vast majority of 
British journals refuse to be drawn into the attempt to censure 
America for her attitude towards Europe and this country on 
the question of the War debts. We were rightly proud at the 
time that our own debt was funded, and it may be usefal to 
recall ‘the fact,on a 3 to 34 per cent. basis by America, when it 
could not have been funded in the open market under 5 per 
cent. The agreement on our side was, I believe, usual, and 
British, as it is our habit to pay our debts. Yet we are denied 
this satisfaction by ill-informed speakers and writers, who 
still argue that it was a mistake, and talk of an all-round can- 
cellation of debts as the ideal settlement. Are these gentlemen 
aware of the fact that while such a scttlement would have 
suited Great Britain and France, who both owe money and 
are owed money, it would have been grossly unfair to America 
who alone is owed money by her debtors ? Then we are told 
that all this unrest in Europe and this country is due to 
America playing the part of Shylock, and living and prospering 
upon the tribute she draws from her impoverished debtors. 
What a travesty of the facts! The tribute she receives is 
trifling compared to what she is lending and prepared to Jend, 
Her credits and loans to Germany, Belgium, Italy, and in time 
no doubt to France, continue from month to month and year 
to vear. 

She demands rightly, as we do, that a settlement of War 
debts should precede the issuing of such credits and loans, and 
when these War debts are settled they are settled on the most 
generous terms. The prosperity of America is due in the main 
to a series of bountiful harvests, to the industry of her people, 
and other natural causes. We ought to thank God that she 
enjoys such prosperity, if for no other reason than to ask 
where would Europe be without it. Yet these gentlemen 
would quarrel with their bread and butter. They would deny 
us the proud satisfaction of having paid our way, and, while 
suffering as many of us are, offer us nothing in return except if 
they had their way to have us regarded as a whining and 
whimpering nation which had lost its manhood and self: 
respect.—I am, Sir, &e., 

D. M. Masen, 


AMERICANISM 
[To the Editor of the Spectator] 

Sir,—I have been asked to give a definition, or at least my 
idea of a definition, of the term * Americanism.’ According to 
my understanding, Americanism can be defined as the ** ism” 
or idea or ideal of a real American. An American who is 
fairly representative of American ideas and ideals is one 
who has an understanding of, and who gives full acceptance 
to, the theory of government under which the American 
Republic was founded and has since been maintained. 

Ife must also be in substantial accord with the conception 
that has been carried out since the founding of the Republic 
of the relations of the individual citizen with his city, with 
his State, and with the national government. I emphasize 
the point that the character of a representative American, 
depends not upon race heritage, but upon his political beliefs. 

The typical American understands that the men who 
founded the Republic based their contentions on the prin- 
ciples laid down on June 15th, 1215, in the Great Charter. 
The Charter itself contains not only ideas, but phrases which 
were repeated by the men who framed the Declaration of 
Independence of 1776 and the Constitution of 1789. 

The man who undertakes to emphasize his patriotism from 
a local, sectional, or extreme national point of view, with 
some such words as “I am for America first, last and all 
the time,” is in my judgment no true American. 

America once was, at the time of the founding of the 
Republic, largely shut off by three thousand miles of ocean 
from the questions and from the issues which were active 
among the other nations of the world. The educated American 
now realizes that this ocean is no longer a barrier but a 
pathway. He understands that whether or not America 
necepts official membership in such an organization as the 
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Teague of Nations, she cannot escape the responsibilities 
as the greatest and richest nation in the world, belonging 
to a member of the Family of Nations. 

Ore phase of Americanism has been expressed by the 
enormous service rendered with the resources of our country 
in helping the suffering communities of Kurope. Another 
phase of Americanism was emphasized when our boys in 
khaki and our boys in blue took their part with the Armies 
of England and of France in opposing the attempt of military 
Imperialism to dominate the civilized world. 

Our Americanism has upon it the responsibility not only 
of helping to make the world safe for democracy, but of 
making democracy safe for the The Government 
of our Republic has been utilized as a model by the citizens 
of Czecho-Slovakia, working under the wise direction of 
President Masaryk ; to some extent by the leaders in Jugo- 
Slavia, and to some extent also by those who are shaping 
the Government of Poland. 

We hold that when America does its part in the work of 
the world, not only the citizens of our Republic, but believers 
throughout the world in the principles of representative 
government, will come to understand the purport and the 
pucpose of Americanism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorceE Haven Putnam, 


world. 


MOTORS AND AIR POLLUTION 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 


Sin,—Mr. Charlesworth’s statement that motor vehicles used 
in the streets to-day discharge * black and filthy partially 
burnt oil,” and that in many thoroughfares there is a ** haze 
from the ground upwards,” say the least a distinct 
exagecration, Wor many years past I have had every oppor- 
tunity and particular reasons for observing motor-cars in the 
London streets, in the crowded thoroughfares of both the 
West End and City, and I can assert that it is very rare nowa- 
days to see a motor-car with a smoky exhaust. A densely 
black exhaust I have not seen for months. Since the letter 
appeared I have paid particular attention to the point and 
have observed at the worst only a light and almost invisible 


is to 


vapour. In many cases it is quite invisible. 

Does your correspondent not know that to allow the emis- 
sion of dark smoke from the exhaust of a car is punishable by 
law? During the past ten years motor-car engineers have 
made vast improvements by inereasing the efliciency of the 
engine with improved carburation, thus ensuring complete 
combustion of the petrol vapour. And the lubricating system 
is so designed that under ordinary circumstances oil cannot 
escape into the exhaust. 

I agree that steam traction engines are unpleasant, and I 
am sure that most people would welcome legislation that 
would bar them from certain streets during certain hours. 


The discharge of steam, smoke and ashes should not be 
tolerated in crowded localities. 
Mr. Charlesworth’s complaint reminds me somewhat of 


the objections raised to railways in their carly days, in par- 
ticular that the steam and smoke from the engines would kill 
the cattle grazing in the fields alongside the lines, and I think 
it was also urged in regard to tunnels that people would not 
survive a journey through one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
; A. M. Hl. Soromon, 
55-56 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


“A NEW MESSIAIL” 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.| 
Six,— In the spring of 1906 I met Mrs. Besant in 
and was told by a lady there, who knew her well, that about 
eight years before that date the birth of a Hindu girl, who was 
to be the reincarnation of Madame Blavatsky, had been fore- 
told to Mrs. Besant and several other theosophical celebrities. 
Notes had been showered by Mahatmas on various dressing- 
tables, heralding the event, and giving directions as to when 
and where the recipients must go to welcome this wonderful 
child. I was further told that ali had gone well, and my in- 
formant assured me that the eyes of the new-born baby were 
the eyes of Madame Blavatsky. The Mahatmas ordered 
that the baby was to be brought up by a lady theosophist in 
Europe, and kept in seclusion until she was ready to be intro- 
duced as the reincarnation of Madame Blavatsky and ™ The 
New World Teacher.” The child had been in Kashmir when 


Kashmir, 


she was about six years old, and was known as * Bulbul,” her 
own name being too sacred to be used. 

She was said to possess occult. powers, and IT have for some 
time past been expecting her introduction to the world. And 
now it is a Hindu youth who has stepped into the girl's shoes ! 
When, how, and why did this metamorphosis take place ?—— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Be 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH 

GOSPEL 
[7'o the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—In his letter in your issue of July 17th Mr. Fryer states 
that the meeting of the chief priests which decided the death 
of Christ took place * two days before the Passover.’ The 
reference is away from the Fourth Gospel to Matt. xxvi. 3, 4, 
but the consultation there at Caiaphas’ palace has to do only 
with the method of the arrest of Jesus. All three Synopties 
are at one with the Fourth Gospel in stating that His de- 
struction had been The Fourth Gospel 
gives the occasion, and puts the date still further back. That 
Caiaphas did not join in planning Lazarus's death is, I should 

“Tt is expedient that 
He is represented in the 


resolved on earlier. 


suppose, plain from his own words : 
one man should die for the people.” 
Johannine narrative as unscrupulous and abrupt in speech, 
but with a certain statesmanship of purpose. It is to be noted 
that his counsel that * one man should die for the people” is 
again brought to remembrance in ch. xviii. 14. Whoever 
wrote the Gospel must have come to know of these secret de- 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Your 


liberations in after times. 
REVIEWER, 


THORNS ON THE HIBISCUS 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir, —Like Miss Baker I am just at the end of my second hot 
season in the South Seas. I too 
Hibiscus, but have not been so sharply pricked by them. Also 
I find that them wre avoidable. The tourist here 
suffers as Miss Baker did. I do not. Shall we find it worth 
while to find the reason ? 

** Wondrous white nights. 
if they had brought a little coolness!” 
cool at night, in the hottest weather. That does not mean that 
I am always cool at night, because I have to live in houses 
built to shut out the cool air which every night descends from 
the sleep under a_ thick 
blanket every night of the year: in others a thin sheet, to 
keep off the mosquitoes, is too much. Why should 
things be ? Obviously it is not the climate that is to blame. 
Sharks and all those terrors of the deep, and of the lagoons in 
My business as a marine 
Here and 
elsewhere in the Tropics I have spent my life in and about 
the sea. The dangers of bathing in the Tropics are about the 
same as anywhere else, once one knows what to avoid. There 
fish at home too. Miss Baker does not 
mention the chief * danger,” that of being cut by coral, the 


have found thorns on the 


most of 


Ilow much more to be enjoved 
In ‘Tahiti it is aheays 


mountains. In my own house | 


these 


which we bathe, are really overdone. 
biologist takes me into the lagoons constantly. 


are stinging jelly 
result of which is generally a festering sore. One can avoid 
that by ordinary care, and it is no worse than being cut by 
walking through patches of the lovely sensitive plant or the 
beautifully flowered lantana ashore. There are also nettles 
at home. 

I do not understand how 
bathing yet too shallow for a canoe. 
most characteristic and beautiful feature of the islands, but 


a lagoon can be deep enough for 
Ilere the lagoon is the 
no one goes upon it—at least in my own wanderings I have 
met exactly the number of Kuropeans seen thereon by Captain 
Cook. 
at night appear like the lights of a little town beyond the reef, 


The sea is empty but for the fishermen’s canoes, which 


and the inter-island schooners, always passing to some of the 
hundreds of islands of which Papecte is the commercial centre. 

Is the sea ever empty even if there are no ships ? I have not 
found it so, but then LI love those devil fish, fearsome eels and 
vards of (un)pleasant * sea slugs.” Yea, 
There things in the sea than 
** fearsome ~ 
when tired of the sameness of the evergreens ashore one might 


and even worms also. 


are more those classed as 


and “unpleasant,” however, and 1 suggest that 


revel in the beauties of the sea-life. Mosquitoes abound, but 


Miss Baker describes conditions resembling certain parts of 
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wildest Africa, and exceptional even there. Of course if your 
house is in a swamp, darkened by vegetation over the windows 
and rows and rows of pots of ferns from the rain forests of the 
mountains forming a wall to the verandas, you approximate 
to the conditions of darkest Africa ; but this is not the Island's 
fault. It is general in Tahiti, and looks so cool and pretty, 
and makes life perfect—for the mosquitoes. I suspect that 
Miss Baker's house sheltered a tin or two of rain water in 
which her enemies had their nurseries. That was how my 
predecessor in this house obtained his supply. 

Tropical fruits ** don’t grow all together and perpetually.” 
Providence has arranged things for our appetites better than 
that. I utterly decline “ living on bananas for a week,” but 
I eat quantities of fruit at every meal when I can get it. 
There is always enough variety to prevent satiety. I like an 
apple once in a way, but would not exchange apples for tropical 
fruits as a regular part of my diet. 

Of course we all get homesick, whatever our home may be. 
There was, for instance, a man employed in the English Lake 
District, the home for which I long this moment, who, when a 
sympathizer remarked that it would not be long before he 
would be returning to the slums of Bolton (that blot upon our 
civilization) replied that there’s no place like home. So 
Stevenson longed for the fogs and soft rain of Scotland. 
There are also the sailormen of Kipling who did not want to go 
to heaven because they were promised that there should be 
no more sea. But for my part I know that one year at home 
will suflice, and that as in the past I shall long for the sun again, 
that sunshine which the tourist regards as a dangerous enemy 
only because he is used to hiding it in smoke. 

lor me the Hibiscus with all its thorns! They are not as 
sharp as those of the rose, and are more easily avoided. Indeed 
—just a moment while I go to the nearest bush and see for my- 
self if there are any thorns at all. 

Most visitors come to the South Seas to eat the lotus, to 
escape from the * curse’ of work. If they find here that there 
is no escape from work except to horrors of boredom they have 
gained much. Happy is the man who can have the South Seas 
and his work together. Life without work is no more worth 
living here than it is anywhere else.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CyriL CROSSLAND,. 





Faaa, Tahiti. 
May 6th, 1926. 


CATACLYSMIC HISTORY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


Sin,—Sir Charles Oman, speaking at the Anglo-American 
Conference at the Institute of Historical Research, insisted 
on * the cataclysmic ” aspect of history. ‘So far,” he said, 
“from being a regular process, it was often interrupted by 
unforeseen and unforeseeable happenings which checked the 
stream and turned it into new channels.” We 
are all conscious, if we are sane, of individual free-will. Can 
we speak with equal certainty of the free-will of individuals 
in the mass ? Even our own chosen courses are turned into 
unforeseen channels ; of this every man is profoundly con- 
scious ; we strive after one thing, all our efforts only lead to 
the attainment of another. But this seems intensified in 
the case of nations and races ; here free-will seems to have 
lesser play. Do rulers and statesmen really govern and lead 
their countries ? Is there not an “ urge,” to use a modern 
term, which impels men in the mass, and leads them whither 
they would not go? (I remember this feeling coming over 
me when travelling in Germany in 1909, that war was inevit- 
able, and the situation quite beyond the control of the poli. 
ticians ; it all seemed like a Greck tragedy.) 

Can we call it dvayen? To do so would be to plunge 
ourselves in the profundity of a pagan pessimism. But if 
we are believers in the immortality of the soul (it is not 
necessary for my argument that we should be professing 
Christians), then, putting aside the Prime Mover of the 
Universe, there must be somewhcre vast intelligences, good 
and evil, those who have lived on this earth and who may 
be presumed to take some interest in our actions still. We 
are not necessarily driven to fatalism or to deny the play of 
Nor are we mere pawns on 
the chessboard of life, unless we can imagine a game in which 
the picces have a power of volition as to the moves they are 


of events 


causation in the effects we see. 


called upon to make. Perhaps it is this clash of wills which 
produces what Sir Charles Oman calls the cataclysms of 
history.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ATHELSTAN RILEy, 
The Athenaeum. 


WAYSIDE MARKETS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


S1r,—Your article on July 4th, with its delightful account of 
wayside markets in America, opens up most attractive pos- 
sibilities to small holders and farmers. It is satisfactory to 
know that one such market has already been started success- 
fully by the Small Holdings Colony of the Women’s Farm and 
Garden Association, at Wire Mill, Lingfield, Surrey. ere 
during the summer produce of all kinds—butter, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables and flowers—not to mention Angora rabbits and 
Sealyham terriers—is sold by women working their small 
holdings. Motorists on their way to and from the race-course, 
as well as those who are pursuing their usual avocations, stop 
at our little hut, tempted by the knowledge that they are 
buying direct from the producer. In this, as in many other 
directions, women are once more the pioneers. —I am, Sir, &c., 
CAROLINE GROSVENOR 
(Vice-Chairman of The Women’s 
Farm and Garden Association). 


NEW ZEALAND STARLINGS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.]| 

Sir,—I was much interested in Lord Olivier’s account of 
the starlings. At my home forty miles north of Wellington 
we were, some years ago, much troubled with grass grubs. 
Then the starlings came in clouds and the hills became 
pock-marked with the little holes they made to get at the 
grubs. Also, at that time there were many grasshoppers. 
Grasshoppers and grubs gradually disappeared, and the 
trout in the local stream, which in pre-starling times I had 
known caught up to 11} Ibs., gradually came down in weight 
and it became lucky to get a two-pounder. 

These starlings didn’t roost on the mainland but went off 
to an island five miles off the land. I have seen them in 
numbers on dead giant Rata trees which, by being on fire, 
have made a clearing in the “ bush” some five or six miles 
inland, but have never observed them on living trees. 
I think all these birds roosted on the island, but I don't 
think they always followed the same practice in getting 
there. I have seen them in two clouds, and sometimes in 
smailer straggling lots.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry E.per. 

Mapuna, Havelock North, Hawkes Bay. 

{[Mr. Samuel Barker writes to us on the same subject, 
saying that these insect-eating birds were deliberately 
imported, but in a few gencrations had become fruit-caters, 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 

[To the Editor of the Syvcrvron.| 
Sin,—Although no informationeis available as regards young 
offenders committed to prison for their first. offence, the Ilome 
Scerctary has stated that 2,227 males and 193 femaics aged 
16—21 were received in prison during the year ending March 
Bist, 1925. 1,069 males and 102 females had not previously 
been convicted, though many had been dealt with under the 
Probation Act. Until the Report of the Committee upon the 
Treatment of Young Offenders is published, the Ifome 
Sceretary is unable to consider legislation to remove youths 
from coming under the prison regime. ‘The importance 
attached to juvenile organizations by the Prison Commis- 
sioners not only testifies to the value of such agencies, but 
suggests that possibly more might be done for young persons 


oD 


recently emerging from the discipline and tradition of the 
school to the realization—which is unfortunate—that ag 


wage carners they are their own masters. 
I wonder whether in view of the closure of Home Office 


schools some home or hostel would not be desirable for 


ex-scholars who are out of work or who temporarily have 
got into trouble ; 


also how far the after care, now more 
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difficult, can be better done by the old boys’ associations of 
certified schools. 

My proposal is the constitution of machinery similar to that 
of the Borstal Association. Many will share the hope that 
prison will not be, except for special cases, the lot of the young 


offender.—I am, Sir, &e., 
D. H. Macartney, 
LITTER 
[To the Editor of tie Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The beauties ef our countryside are disfigured by the 


bottles, greasy sandwich papers and cigarette boxes left by 
thoughtless picnickers and trippers. The charabanc, motor- 
car and bicycle carry the despoilers far from the towns, and 
paper remains until destroyed by sun and rain, and bottles 
and tins are a perpetual reminder of the objectionable habits 
of the trippers. 

If an Act of Parliament were passed making it an offence to 
leave litter in any place to which the public have access, the 
Government or member who introduced the measure would 
earn the gratitude of all who love the beauty of the country- 
The law-abiding citizen would obey the law. A few 
prosecutions would teach the careless that bottles, tins and 
paper must be carried away in the bag, parcel or pocket that 
brought them, until a proper place is found for their disposal. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Howarp Hazen, 

7 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. 


side. 


MERCER AND MERCERIZATION 
[Zo the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 
Sir,—In reply to the letter regarding merccrization in your 
issue of July 17th, I would point out that what is to-day 
known as mercerization is a misnomer—it should have been 
called * lustering.””. What Mercer discovered was thickening 
and strengthening and increasing the affinity for dyes, and if 
you put this product against the lustered product of to-day, 
unfortunately known as mercerized, the difference is as great 
The lustered product was dis- 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Il. EK. Aykroyp. 


as between black and white. 
covered by Lowe and not by Mercer. 


Manor House, Knaresbro’ 


ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON 


HOSPITAL 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to urge in your columns the claims of 
the Khzabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital? This hospital is 
not falling down. But it urgently needs extension. ‘The site 
for the new buildings has been acquired through them unificent 
The plans are ready. Will the public 
The estimated cost of 
Ot this, £30,000 has now been 


gift of one woman. 
make it possible to carry them out ? 
ithe new buildings is £75,000. 
raised. 

The hospital serves a poor district. But its sphere of use- 
fulness extends far beyond its immediate neighbourhood, 
Women from all parts of the country come to it. It has indeed 
It was founded by a 
It is staffed by women. 
It serves women. IHlow successfully it has done its work and 
how much it fulfils a real public want is shown by a waiting- 


a special claim upon every woman, 


woman—a pioneer of women doctors. 


There 

There is one operating theatre; three 

The nursing staff is miserably and in- 

adequately The Out-patients’ Department is too 

small to cope with the daily increasing crowd of applicants, 
’ 


jist which numbers 300. There is no maternity ward. 
is no children’s ward. 
are urgently needed. 


housed. 


We ask for help. 
£5,000 will build a ward; £10,000 will name (e quip and 
endow) it: £1.000 will name a bed; £500 will name a cot. 
Will your readers make possibie the growth of our enterprise ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kuizaneriao Acworth, 
Organizing Secretary Extension Appea 
Fund, 
Liizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, 
144 Mauston Road, N.W.t. 


HOLIDAYS: 
FUND 


CHILDREN’S 
THE 


COUNTRY 
* SPECTATOR ” 


Tits week we eratefully acknowledge donations 
amounting to £85 12s. 1d., bringing the total received 


{167 19s. 7d. We had intended to 
close our Fund week, but it has so nearly reached 
the £500 which we sect as the 
we shall hope next week to acknowledge the 
We 
fail us. 


from our readers to 
| 

this 
sum to be aimed at, that 
£32 by which 
we now fall short. are sure that the gencrosity of 
our readers wiil not 
Fund,” 


London, 


Envelopes should be marked, ‘“ Children’s 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 


W.C. 2. 


Received during the past week :— 


Garden, 
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I nike the people who keep shops, 

Busy and cheerful folk with friendly faces. 
They handle lovely things—bulbs, seed and flowers, 
China and glass and gay-backed magazines, 

Velvet and satin, foreign silks and laces. 


One keeps a stall that’s good to see, 

Of nuts and fruit the morning sunlight dapples, 

With dewy green things fresh from country gardens, 
Tomatoes, bloomy plums and figs in baskets, 

Melons and pears and red or russet apples, 


The ironmonger charms me, too, 
Vith wholesome things of house and ground for selling, 
And shining lamps that wait for kindling fingers, 

A pleasant place for converse, good, clean-smelling. 


To serve us seems their only aim, 
Asking our wishes, quick to crave our pardon, 
And yet I know in each of these shop people 
There dwells a soul withdrawn from us, elusive, 
The shop can never know—a secret garden. 

Ilow can we guess who see them so, 

Behind their counters, writing down our orders, 
The hidden glades of thought, the fair surprises 
That lie without our reach, the blue horizons 
Sirctching for them beyond their peaceful borders ? 


W. M. Letrs. 
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A BOOK OF 


SOME MEDIAEVAL MEMOIRS 


[Copyricur IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 
‘The Vespasiano Memoirs. Lives of Illustrious Men of the 
Fifteenth Century. By Vespasiano da Bisticci, Bookseller. 
Now first Translated into English by W. G. and E. Waters. 
London. (Routledge and Sons. 21s. net.) 


Here is a book which will be welcome to all true lovers of 
good literature and especially of biography. The translators 
Mr. and Mrs. Waters, have done their part admirably, and 
so have the publishers, Messrs. Routledge and Sons. For 
their enterprise they deserve the gratitude of the English- 
reading public. 

Though the discerning will like the Memoirs and the wonder- 
ful picture it gives us incidentally of the garrulous old book- 
seller, Vespasiano da Bisticci, those who have not the true 
book-instinct may turn up their noses and say that the book 
is mediaeval twaddle, not worth translating or publishing. 
Those who take that line will, superficially, have a good deal 
to say in defence of their position. If they assert that the 
learned bookseller in question has no great distinction of style 
or mind, no sense of proportion, and will maunder on as long 
about some old Florentine friend or customer as he will about 
a Pope or an Emperor, they cannot be directly contradicted, 
Unquestionably a * quick lunch” study of the book makes 
the excellent Vespasiano appear a prize bore. Dogberry said 
of himself with fatuous self-complacency, ** I can be as tedious 
asa king.” So too Vespasiano. His is essentially a chronicle 
of mediaeval small beer. His anecdotes often appear quite 
pointless, and his mind is habitually set on little matters and 
trifling occurrences. Yet one reads on, and in the end 
finds that the Italian’s book is a real contribution to 
Literature. and History. No one who wants to envisage 
the most attractive portion of the fifteenth century can 
afford to neglect it. ‘The admirably selected and repro- 
duced pictures, many of them well known to lovers of 
Italian art, get a fresh significance and interest from the 
chattering little biographies to which they are attached, and 
from “the foolish face of praise ~ with which he sets down 
anecdotes of “ Kings and Cardinals I have known.” Let 
me take a quotation to prove my contention —one chosen, not 
for its brillianey, but for its garrulous ineptitude. Here is an 
account under the heading of * Archbishops and Bishops,” of 
Saint Bernardino : 

‘After much commeuning he decided to enter the Order o 
8. Francis, and began at once to perfect himself in the spiritua 
life and took the cowl. He saw that the life of the preaching friar 
was the greatest help to salvation, and this he adopted, and after 
practice in the same he became a marvellous preacher on account 
of his voice, his methods, his detestation of vice and his exhortations 
to virtue. Inno other man was there to be found such a wonderful 
concourse of talents; it would appear that these gifts did not all 
come by the way of nature, but that Almighty God had specially 
conferred them. He was skilled in everything, but more particu- 
larly in preaching, by which he spread light through the whole 
world, which was at this time blinded and darkened, especially 
Italy, where all rules of righteous life had been abandoned and 
where men no longer recognised God. So completely were they 
submerged and buried in abominable and accursed vices, to which 
they had become so inured that they feared neither God nor the 
honour of the world. Accursed blindness! Everything had come 
to such a pass that no one censured these wicked and unbounded 
vices on account of their universal prevalence.” 

Opposite the page from which IT have torn the pious com- 
mendation of the great preacher is a reproduction of a panel 
in his monument. It shows us the preacher in a decorative 
setting apparently flowering artichokes— out of which beam 
two fascinating girl angels, who are listening with a modified 
rapture to the saint's cloquence. 

It must not be supposed that all the twaddle is as twaddly 
as the foregoing extract. Sometimes we get him in 
a distinctly better vein. For example, he gives a wonderful 


account of the magnificent vestments worn when Pope 
Eugenius IV entertained the visiting “* Emperor of the 
Greeks * in the Church of Santa Maria del Fiore 
dral of Florence : 

** Opposite to the Pope's seat, on the other side, was a cheir 


the Cathe- 


THE MOMENT 


covered with a silken cloth on which sat the Emperor, clad in a rich 
robe of damask brocade and a cap in the Greek fashion, on the top 
of which was a magnificent jewel. He was a very handsome man 
with a beard of the Greek cut. Round about his chair were posted 
the many gentlemen of his retimue, clad in the richest silken robes 
made in Greek fashion ; their attire being most stately, as was that 
of the prelates and of the laymen also. It was a very wonderful 
thing to behold this goodly ceremony : the reading of the Gospel 
in both the Greek and Latin tongues as is done on Easter eve in 
Rome. I will not pass on without a word of special praise of the 
Greeks. For the last fifteen hundred years end more they have not 
altered the style of their dress ; their clothes are of the same fashion 
now as they were in the time indicated. This may be seen in 
Greece in a place called the Fields of Philippi, where were found many 
records in marble in which may be seen men clothed in the manner 
still used by the Greeks.” 

From clothes the anecdotal bookseller wanders off into an 
enticingly quaint story of the Pope’s casual habits in regard 
to money. He (the Pope) * never kept store of money in his 
house ; as he got it he spent it quickly.” One day * somecne ” 
brought him four or five thousand florins. The Pope bade a 
certain chamber attendant, Bartolomeo Rovarello. to put the 
money aside. ‘* Being busy at the time, Rovarello put the 
money under the mattress of the Pope’s bed, where it re- 
mained several days.” Soon after this receipt of good gold 
another man came and asked the Pope for financial help. The 
Pope remembered the bag of money brought by “* someone ” 
and asked for it. Bartolomeo, knowing that the Pope would 
give it all to the newcomer, tried to avoid producing it; but 
the Pope insisted, and out it came from under the mattress. 
‘The Pope * reproached him * that he had concealed this thing 
in the bed, as if it were something of great value, and bade 
him for the future make no more such mistakes, ** by way of 
showing him that too much store should not be set on money.” 
What the Pope said to the Papal housemaid or valet de chambre 
for not having noticed it when she or he made the bed is not 
recorded ! 

In the life of the same Pope we find another amusing passage 
of domestic interest. ‘* He slept in a shirt of coarse serge and 
made a rule that two attendants should always watch in his 
chamber, changing duty every three hours.” Whenever he woke 
he could find quite close to his bed a selection of books. All he 
had io do was to call to his watchers to bring him in a pillow, 
a volume and two lighted candles. He would then read for an 
hour or two, according to his fancy. When he had had enough 
literature he summoned the attendants again to take away 
the book and the lights. And then comes the irrelevant but 
significant comment : ** He had such dignity of presence that 
those who had to do with him were often reluctant to address 
him.” The biography ends with a futile, and yet rather 
touching, account of the Pope’s death. His last words, 
addressed to himself, were : 

“O Gabriello (for this was his name) how much better it would 
have been for the health of thy soul if thou had'’st never been Pope 
nor Cardinal, but had’st died a friar! Wretched are we all, that we 
only know ourselves when we are come to our end.” 

I have no space to notice-some of the short biographies at 
the end of the book, where Vespasiano writes not only about 
his personal acquaintances, but his equals and his cronies. 
Here he also deals with a number of women. They are rather 
* preachy ~ performances, as might have been expected from 
the old pedant; but occasionally there are touches of 
realism. For example, we hear of Alessandra de’ Bardi that 
* She was so tall that she rarely wore street shoes.’ His 
ideals for ladies are almost exactly those noted by Lady Mary 
Wortley-Montagu, when she put Lyttelton’s advice to a 
daughter into a couplet :— 

* Be chaste in dress and frugal in your diet. 

In short, my dearie, kiss me and be quiet.” 
British customers seem to have bought 
books from him by the shipload. For instance Tiptoft (Duca 
di Worcestri) was a great patron. It was of Tiptoft that 
Fuller used the noble phrase when recording his execution : 
“Then did the axe at one blow cut off more learning in 
England than was left in the heads of all the surviving 
nobility.” 


Vespasiano’s 


J. Sr. Loe Srracney, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Lorp Montacu OF BEAULIEU has sent us The New Forest 
and Its Old Woods (6d.), giving a fascinating account of the 
thousand-year-old forees of Nature which have gone to make 
up the woods that are the glory of England. The New Forest 
is the oldest forest we have in this country, and although it is 
always beautiful Lord Montagu recommends us to visit it 
especially in May, when the translucent green of the beeches 
and the oaks makes an emerald network against the sky, and 
jn late October, in its autumn dress of brown and gold. The 
story of the growth of trees, guarded by protecting thorns and 
brambles, and how that in their lusty adolescence they over- 
shadow and kill their whilom nurses, is beautifully told. 
** * * * 

“John O'London” has made a charming compendium in 
London Stories (Newnes, 2s.) of amusing information about 
“Old Q.,” who sat on the balcony of 138 Piccadilly scanning 
the pretty women who passed while his groom Jack Radford 
waited on horseback below to carry messages to those who 
pleased His Grace, of the Demon Barber of Fleet Street, who 
dropped his reputed customers down a trap door and converted 
theminto mutton pies, ofthe Three Tailors of Tooley Street, who 
began a petition to Parliament : ‘** We. the people of England,” 
and other entertaining or shocking things. Even if we have 
read the most of it before, it still makes us smile. 

1k * bd * 

We have received a fifth and revised edition of Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson's Heredity (Murray, 21s.), which is a popular 
and deeply interesting work on a very complex subject. In 
connexion with the late Brown-Sequard’s rather ghastly 
experiments on epileptic guinea-pigs, we note that the author 
says that “ altogether apart from convictions as to the ethical 
limits of scientific inquiry, a sound biology is not likely to 
gain much from experiments the conditions of which are 
utterly different from those occurring in a state of Nature.” 

* x * * 

Books about books remind us ofthe wise Emperor Akbar, who 
said that reading was bad for the brain. It oftenis. M. Jean 
Cocteau’s recently translated A Call to Order (Faber and 
Gwyer, 7s. 6d.) gives us mental indigestion : it is composed of 
essays and aphorisms which have a taste of that Périgord 
which is no loager sold in Paris. But for cleverness in re- 
porting the French have no equals, and some good specimens 
of the style may be found here. 

* * * * 

General Sir Ian Hamilton has just published a volume of 
poems of remarkable quality, as we might expect from this 
distinguished and versatile soldier. The Ballad of Hadji and 
the Boar is good stuff, written with an expert knowledge of pig. 
sticking. (Now and Then. By Ian Hamilton. Methuen, 


7s. 6d.) 


* * x * 


Miss Katharine Tynan tells us in A Dog Book (Hutchinson, 
4s, Gd.) that when she was reading aloud a harrowing dog 
story to her family circle, her white Pomeranian betrayed 
agitation and shivered and stared at her with his eyes watering. 
“He had certainly understocd something of what was read 
or at least that it was a very sad story.” Indeed a most 


emotional pet ! 
* * * 


This reviewer has been informed that Madame Blavatsky 
had a tiny set of bells fitted into the roof of her mouth and 
titillated them with her tongue in order to produce the astral 
music which so much impressed the early Theosophists ; but 
this may be a libel on 2 woman who, whatever her faults, had 
qualities of greatness in her. Mr. J. Baseden Butt has written 
an interesting and fair-minded work on Madame Blavatsky 
(Rider, 10s. 6d.) which states a good case for her honesty, 
in spite of the terribly strong indictment against her made by 
the Psychical Research Society. Whether or not she had 
bells in her palate, Madame Blavatsky had brains in her head. 

“ * % * 

Malay Land, by R. J. H. Sidney (Cecil Palmer, 15s.) con- 
tains some excellent illustrations and a thoroughly human 
text. The chapter on “ How Europeans Live ” is particularly 
good. Another ‘interesting travel book is Sir Frank Fox’s 


Finland To-day (A. C. Black. 7s. 6d.). Sir Frank is always 
sound and interesting, and we agree with him that * it wil] 
be worth while for students of mankind to keep an eye on these 
Finns,” 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


MiscELLANEOus.— Lay Thoughts of a Dean. By W. R. Inge. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) The Romance of English Alms- 
houses. By Mary Raphael. (Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d.) 

Scotland Yard. By Joseph Gollomb. (Hutchinson, 


18s.) The Upper Palaeolithic Age in Britain. By 
D. A. E. Garrod. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


‘ The Forests of India. Vol. II. By EK. P. Stebbing. 
(Bodley Head. 42s.) Progressive Nindergarten Methods. 
By Mary Lush. (Lothian Publishing Company. — 6s.) 

Britain's Economic Plight. By Frank Plachy. (Benn, 
7s. 6d.) 

Portry.—Six volumes of The Augustan Books of Modern 
Poetry. By Matthew Arnold, Edward Thomas, Walter 
de la Mare, Maurice Hewlett, Emily Bronté, and Gilbert 
Murray. (Benn. 6d. each.) Four books of Selections 
from the English Poets. Edited by C. J. Hall. (Harrap. 
Books I. and IT. 1s. 8d. each, Books IIT. and IV. 1s. 6d. 
each.) 

Novers.—-The Dancing Floor. By John Buchan. (Hodder 

and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) Jill. By EK. M. Delatield. 

(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) Fly Leaves. By Mrs. Uenry 

Dudency. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


THE COMPETITION 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a suggestion for a new 
competition, 


THERE is one thing in particular on which we should like to 
know our readers’ opinion. We have tried in the past to give 
as varied competitions as possible. 
* literary * competition, demanding some exercise of creative 
talent ; another time we have set a competition which offers 
scope rather to selective or critical ability. We hope that the 
result of the present competition will allow us to gauge what 
kind of competition readers of the Spectator prefer on the whole. 
This does not mean that we intend to limit ourselves to any 
one type ; obviously we must try to appeal to all interests and 
qualities of mind. But it will be very useful to know what 
the staple of our competition should be. 


One time we have set a 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Allentries must be received on or before Friday, August 6th. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish» 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page ili of this issue. i 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Syectator. 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

* * * 


glad if the “ Lady of Leisure,” whose 
was published in our issue of July 17th, 


Ep. Spectator.| 


[We should be 
*“ Specimen Day ~ 
would kindly send us her name and address, 





Next Week? 


Three Novels by Pio Baroja: 
A review by Hugh Walpole, 
The Rebellion of Sctence against 
Scientific Materialism: 
A review by Julian Huxley. 





’ 


| Order your copy of the Spectator in advance. 
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THE LIVELY 


Lay Thoughts of a Dean. 


DEAN 


By W. R. Inge. (Putnam. ‘7s. 6d.) 


Dean ING is one of the characters of our times ; a man with 
his mind made up in a world of doubters. He is a bigot who 
makes a prejudice even of common sense (but who sees several 
sides to a surprising number of questions) ; a fighter so pug- 
nacious that he would rather be giving a knock to his own 
side than giving no knock at all. Knock-giving with him is 
an art and a passion, if so ungainly an expression may be 
used of so dexterous a wit. He is ready, indeed, at any 
moment to direct his wit against himself, and always 
thoroughly enjoys his own jokes, even when he himself is 
their victim. 

Where he is, there is the liveliness of battle. Whether he 
writes of Psychotherapy or Divorce, Capital Punishment or 
the Betting Tax, the Capitalist or the Modern Poct, he will 
tell you noi only exactly what he thinks, but why he thinks it. 
Ii he is opposed to capital punishment as it exists at present, 
Ict it not be suspected that this is from any motive of humani- 
trian interference (an abominable thing); but because :— 


* An exciting murder trial gives the British public more pleasure 
than the gladiatorial combats and the tortures of the Christian 
martyrs gave the Roman populace, and the pleasure is of the same 
kind.” 

Surely the pleasure of following the report of a trial is the 
pleasure of the detective story, rather than of the arena, 
ah . . q » 

The Dean, at this point, I fear, must be referred to Macaulay 
on Bear-baiting : 

“The Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed, 


he generally contrived to enjoy the double pleasure of tormenting 
both spectators and bear.” 

The second of those well-known sentences, sums up the Dean's 
general attitude to a nicety. If he describes the patients of 
the late M. Coué, for instance, as * lying to themselves every 
morning and evening with ‘ religious earnestness,” on a 
neighbouring page he will remind the medical practitioner 
that : 

* There are just 189 recognised ways of dying ; a doctor who lets 

a patient die in any other way has to explain himself to the Regis- 
trar-General.” 
In the same disconcerting fashion he ventures to consider 
Investments and Life Insurance. When discussing the desira- 
bility of the Betting Tax, he makes fun of the moralists who 
object that the State should not * make money out of vice ” :— 
“ Assuming that the money must be raised somehow, I would 
much rather see it collected by taxing vice, in the persons of the 
bookmakers and their clients, than by taxing virtue in the person 
of myself.” 

The Dean is much more severe when he writes of Divorce. 
*In the inierests of morality,” he says, *. . . it might be 
safer, . .. to grant divorce for crime, contagious diseases, 
incurable drunkenness, and brutal cruelty than for adultery.” 
The collusive divorce, which at any rate pleases somebody, is 
the one which the Dean dislikes most. Subsequent marriage 
of the guilty parties * ought to be absolutely forbidden,” he 
says, and he is not sure that “* the right of private vengeance 
might not be conceded.” This would surely, on the one hand, 
add the touch of romance to guilty passion which the morality 
of the Divoree Court has done much to take from it, and on 
the other, to make being a husband into a still more dangerous 
trade than it is at present. Not, perhaps, that Dean Inge 
would be opposed to such a development. ‘ A margin of 
disorder, of the incalculable,” he says, ** adds to the interest 
of living.’ Certainly a margin of the inealculable adds to 
the interest of Dean Inge. Though he always talks in charac- 
ter, it is impossible to foretell what he is going to say, but 
whatever it is it is always something highly entertaining. 
This book is often wise, always witty and the best possible fun, 

SYLVIA Lynp. 


A CHARITY GARDEN PARTY, 

We are asked to say that Lady Salisbury is lending the grounds 
of Hatfield House for a Garden Party on August Sth, in cid of 
the Waifs and Strays Society. Miss Lilian Braithwaite, Miss 
Winnie Melville, Mr. Derek Oldham and Mr. Ernest 7! esiger 
have promised their help, 


ee 


SOME BOOKS ON 


Life in the Indian Civil Service. By Sir Evan Machonochig 
K.C.LE. (Chapman and Hall. 18s.) , 

The Education of India. By Arthur Mayhew, C.I.E. (Fahey 
and Gwyer, Ltd. 10s. 6d.) 

The India Office. By Sir Malcolm C. C. Seton, K.C.B. (Put. 
nam. 7s. 6d.) 

Money and the Money Market in India. 
G. N. Joshi. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
The Financial System of India. By Gyan Chand. 

Paul. 10s. 6d.) 
British India. By an Indian Mahomedan. 
and Sons. 32s.) 


INDIA 


By P. A. Wadia and 


(Kegan 


(Sir Isaac Pitman 


Sir Kvan Macuonocute has written a very attractive book, 
At the close of a distinguished career in the Indian Ciyjj 
Service, every phase of which he enjoyed, he has passed on, 
for the information of the new generation of graduates, g 
vivid narrative of the conditions which made his life in Indig 
profitable and happy. He recognizes, as every sensible man 
must, that conditions in India have changed, and that the 
British officer can no longer be “ the father and mother” of 
the people. But with the failure of the Non-co-operation 
movement the edge has been taken off the political and racial 
animosity which made the work of the Civilian so difficult 
during those anxious years. The economic position of the 
Services has been markedly improved, and they have been 
freed from the carking material anxieties which warped their 
lives at a time when they were subjected to bitter and unjust 
criticism. So at the present time the Indian Civil Service 
offers to the class from which it has been mainly recruited 
in the past an honourable and sulliciently attractive career, 
But the young Civilian needs to carry to India the qualities 
which made Sir Evan a happy and valuable official—and a 
delightful author. 

It is difficult to convey in modest compass any idea of the 
penetrating value and incisiveness of Mr. Arthur Mayhew’s 
study of British educational policy in India. He disposes 
finally of the fiction that the framing of our policy on western 
lines was the work of Macaulay; the mainsprings were 
Ram Mohun Roy and the missionary Duff, who were animated 
by the conviction that Western culture was necessary to 
wean Orientalism from the abuses which had fastened thereon 
and to prepare India for penetration by the Christian ethic. 
A powerful justification for the ideals of Roy and the mis- 
sionaries is educed by Mr. Mayhew, when he says “ moral 
progress in India depends on the gradual transformation of 
education by explicit recognition of the spirit of Christ.” 
Whilst critical, Mr. Mayhew is far from insensible to the valu- 
able fruits of our educational policy. Ile pleads strongly 
for the removal of State control and for compulsory primary 
education, especially in the rural tracts. 

Sir Malcolm Seton’s description of the India Office in The 
Whitehall Series resolves itself into tabloid accounts of the 
Government of India, and the great departments of the 
Indian administration—finance, railways and public works, 
the Services, &c. These are admirably done ; but the curious 
will find them more fully explained in the standard works 
on the Indian Empire. As a very discreet oflicial, Sir Maleoim 
touches very lightly indeed on issues of more interest to stu- 
dents of Indian affairs—the relations between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, the practice of indicating 
very important lines of policy in private correspondence 
instead of despatches, and the exact réle of the Members of 
the India Council, vis-a-vis the Secretary of State and the 
permanent staff. But in a lively passage he describes how 
minor points connected with the establishment of the Order 
of the Star of India involved a prodigious correspondence, 
extending over two years. Shall we be regarded as captious 
if we suggest that this is perhaps typical of some of the activi- 
ties which make the India Office a fifth wheel in the Indian 
coach ? Nor does he indicate how far the India Office has 
adapted itself to the new constitutional machinery set up 
under the Act of 1919. 

The examination of Money and the Money Market in India 
by two professors of the Wilson College in Bombay has evi- 
dently been incubating long, and comes at an inopportune 
time. It amounts in the main to a plea for the establishment 


of a gold standard in place of the gold exchange standard, of 
“limping standard,” which was substituted by executive 
action for the true gold standard recommended by the Fowler 
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Committee in 1899, and officially adopted. This and cognate 
yestions are under examination by the Currency Commission, 
whose report is imminent. The volume before us may assist 
to an understanding of the Commission’s recommendations, 
put it will be out of date as soon as they are published. 

Mr. Gyan Chand’s study of the financial system of India in 
Trubner’s Oriental series is one of the first fruits of the Benares 
Hindu University. It examines not only the structure, 
put the details of the Indian finances, and the author has 
had access to the manuals issued for the guidance of officials. 
Mr. Chand has done his work well, and isis studies lead him 
to the conclusion that when India becomes self-governing 
her responsible Ministers will have an admirable financial 
system to work upon. 

It is not easy to discern the purpose which led to the writing 
of British India, by an Indian Mahomedan. It is very long 
and contributes nothing to our knowledge of Indian questions. 
The most suggestive passage occurs in the Foreword by Sir 
Theodore Morison, where he says the British were slow in 
admitting Indians to a fair share in the administration, and 
in their anxiety to repair the error are in danger of committing 
another—weakening the power of the Executive by nationaliz- 
ing the Government services too fast. 


BOOKS 


(Cambridge University 


TWO CAMBRIDGE 
Francis Jenkinson. By H. F. Stewart. 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Henry Jackson, O.M. By R. St. J. Parry. 
sity Press. 15s.) 


(Cambridge Univer- 


Turse two biographies should keep alive the memories of 
men who might become little more than a tradition. Yet 
one was known to all responsible librarians of the world as a 
master in their profession: the other was admitted, to the 
credit of all concerned, into the most exclusive of British 
Orders. They showed no care for a lasting reputation by 
writing the books that they could have written. They did 
contribute frequently to learned periodicals and_ publish 
comparatively small works, but Professor Jackson's series of 
articles on Plato’s Dialogues in the Journal of Philology are 
probably the most solid printed work that either produced. 
They determined their duty otherwise. No two men put 
themselves more wholly at the service of others: Jenkinson’s 
daysinthe Library were filled with service to the Library and to 
everyone who wanted to use it. Henry Jackson was for ever 
working at the subjects that he taught or that could keep him 
up to date in his work; working at College or University 
business, or influencing young and old by day or by night 
through the best talk to be found at Cambridge. He could 
not shut himself up to write any more than Socrates would 
have, so long as any man could be personally taught or in- 
fluenced orally or by letters written. Not that his teaching 
will die ; it lives in every book on Greek philosophy written 
since he made that subject alive again. 
in their contempt for anything mean and in their power of 


Dd 


These men were alike 
extracting the best of others. Jenkinson with his extreme 
refinement of taste and sentiment made coarseness of thought 
or work impossible around him. Henry Jackson by his 
robust and vigorous honesty of mind and purpose simply 
killed any humbug within range. 

The Memoir of Jenkinson by his brother-in-law is the 
slighter and more nearly approaches to the kind of pious 
memorial written only for friends or relatives. The account 
of his Library work falls perhaps into a snare that he would 
have delighted to set. 
sidered a disciple of Hlenry Bradshaw is so prominent that a 
stranger might not realize his originality. lis other interests, 
music, entomology and ornithology, are rightly put forward 3 
but these were mdpepya Which should not draw off attention 
His keenness on collecting, not only 


His own humble passion to be con- 


from his Library work. 
incunabula, was so engrossing in his leisure that this most 
sensitive of men could mount a rare butterfly or shoot a strange 
bird without a qualm. Misprints come so seldom from the 
University Press that we are surprised to see Purey-Cust 
(p. 2) and Montagu (p. 74) misspelt, and Trevelyan for 
Trelawny (p. 85). 

The account of Henry Jackson, presented by his successor 
as Vice-Master of Trinity, is fitly a bigger book of a wider 
scope. Mr, Parry has tried to pass over the work of 


University Reform in which Jackson exercised such a powerful 
influence, on the ground that it has already been fully recorded, 
but his activity in that sphere carmot be hidden. More 
attention is given to the measures of teaching reform in 
Trinity. About half the book consists of letters spread over 
sixty years to many correspondents. We do not wonder that 
they were carefully kept. Some are only interesting as 
showing the thoroughness which he gave to minute questions 
of scholarship ; others illustrate his large-hearted tenderness 
for people in trouble (there is scarcely a reference to his own 
troubles, which were severe enough) and the depth of feeling 
stirred in him by the War. Though he often professed to be 
an ignoramus outside his own subjects, and to regret spe- 
cialization, his remarks are always worth attention. Take 
one out of hundreds here that show how stimulating the 
letters are. Of Macaulay he wrote : 

“To me he always seems to be, not historian, nor orator, not 
politician, but the book-lover, and I respect him as such.” 
Or read his humorous and illuminating “ generalizations * on 
Ireland written after his visits to Dublin on the Universities 
Commission. His references to his religion are few but qui 
admirable. Ile himself passed through a short phase of 
honest doubt which only strengthened his Christian faith. 
To someone who wrote to him professing agnosticism, he 
answered :— 

‘*TIn a sense we are both agnostics; but it seems to me you 
a little beyond pure agnosticism, and say, to use the Oxford verse, 
*What J know not, is not knowledge.’ ” 
Courteous, humorous and crushing! His interest in Kdwin 
Drood is well known, but he was also drawn by Sir Georg: 
Greenwood into the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. Hi: 
letters to Sir George and a lecture printed here are indeed 
refreshing. The commonsense of a critic with a scholar’s 
trained mind is invaluable. Mr. Parry wisely wrote no word 
of personal praise of his colleague: it was not necessary. 
Truly Cambridge and Trinity may be proud of these two sons‘ 
and others will be glad to have these records of their services 
in Cambridge and beyond. 


“SAKI,” CYNIC AND SAGE 


The Works of Saki: “ Reginald and Reginald in Russia.” 
‘* The Chronicles of Clovis.’’ ‘‘ The Unbearable Bassing-« 
ton.’’ ‘* Beasts and Super-Beasts.”’ (John Lane. 2s. 6d 
each.) 

Who are the great humorists of the day ?. Messrs. Wodehouse, 

Shaw, Jacobs, Wyndham Lewis—do any of them compare in 

brilliant lightness with the late H. H. Munro? As Mr, 

Walpole says in the preface to Reginald (each book has a 

preface by an eminent author): ‘ * Saki’s’ 

unique in English literature. . . . 

that under cover 

timentality or moralizing, he revealed, perhaps more deeply 

than any of his contemporari 

Ife was not coneerned so much with the tragedy because, as 

1 us, he | 


work is absolutely 
His quality was this, 
of light conversation, without any sen- 
s, the danger and peril of life. 
the end of his own life show had courage enough for 
anything.” 
\fier Messrs. Walpole, Milne, Nevinson and Baring, who 
write the published, this 
reviewer would 


prefaces to the volumes already 
hesitate to add anything to their just 
ventures to serve to those of our 


Saki” a little of 


appreciations ; instead, he 
readers who do not know the flavour of * ; 
his * Byzantine Omelette.” 

Sophie Chattel-Monkheim, then, was a Socialist by con- 
viction and a Chattel-Monkheim by marriage. She had 
advanced and decided views about the distribution of mon vs 
it was a pleasing circumstance that she also had the money. 
When she inveighed against the evils of capitalism she had a 
fecling that the system, in spite of its iniquities, would last her 
It is one of the consolations of middle-aged reformers 
must live after them, if it is to 


time. 
that the good the 5 inculent 
live at all. 

On a certain spring evening, somewhere towards the dinner 
tween her mirror and her maid, 
for the Duke of Syria had 


consented to be her guest, As a good SOC ialist, Sophie 


hour, Sophie sat tranquilly be 
hedged round with a great peace, 
derided the idea of a princely caste, but if there were to be 
these artificial gradations of rank, she was pleased to have an 
exalted specimen of an exalted order at her house-partys 
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She was broad-minded enough to love the sinner, while hating 
the sin. 

The maid was doing her hair when there came a quiet but 
peremptory knock. Richardson held a hurried conference 
with an invisible messenger at the door, then returned with 
the information that the servants bad ‘ downed tools.” 
* It's Gaspare that the trouble is about,” she added. 

Gaspare was the omelette specialist, specially engaged 
to provide the Duke of Syria’s favourite dish. Before that 
he had been a blackleg against the domestic servants’ union, 
and the servants now demanded his instant dismissal. Sophie 
asked the maid to finish her hair, so that she might go to 
speak to them. Richardson sorrowfully refused. ** I've no 
patience with this Socialist foolery, madame, but I've got my 
living to make and couldn't touch another hair-pin without a 
strike permit, not if you was to double my wages.” 

All the guests were in the same plight : one of them indeed 
was in a portable Turkish bath which he couldn't get out of 
without his valet’s help. Every time he pulled the lever marked 
release, he only released hot steam. There were two sorts of 
steam in the bath, * bearable,’ and “ scarcely bearable.” 
When Sophie heard that he had released them both, she 
capitulated and consented to dismiss Gaspare. 

Half an hour later, the guests were safely marshalled in 
the drawing room. But the tension had been too stupefying 
not to leave some mental effects behind. Sophie talked at 
random to her illustrious guests, glancing now at her 
elaborately coiffed hair, as an insurance writer might gaze at 
un overdue vessel that had ridden into harbour in the wake of 
a devastating hurricane, and now at the door, through which 
would come the blessed announce ment that dinner was served. 
The butler entered, but the doors closed behind him: his 
message was for Sophie alone : 

* There is no dinner, madame,” he said gravely. “ Gaspare 
belongs to the Union of Cooks and Kitchen Employees, and as soon 
as they heard of his dismissal at a moment's notice, they struck 
work. They demand his instant reinstatement and an apology 
to the Union. I may add, madame, that they are very firm ; I've 
heen obliged to hand back the dinner rolls that were already on 
the table.” 

Here we musi. leave Sophie, Clovis, Reginald and all their 
delightful friends : we who knew their type before the War, 
love and laugh at them; to succeeding generations they will 
go down as literature. England lost a real though sometimes 
bitter humorist when * Saki” was killed, as corporal in the 
trenches in France. 


¥. Y.-B. 
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The Fascist Experiment. 
]2s. tid.) 

Mussolini. By Cavaliere R. Muriello. 
Edinburgh.) 


VI REPELLENS 


By Luigi Villari. (Faber and Gwyer. 


(Macniven and Wallace, 


Tuts is a most interesting and authoritative book on modern 
Italy. We supposed by its modest title that Commendatore 
Villari knew his public in England, and we were confirmed in 
this opinion when we read the preface. Now that we have 
found how fair and frank he is throughout, we trust that The 
Fascist Experiment will receive the attention it deserves. 
Not unnaturally we were a little suspicious at first, for there 
is much pro and contra Fascist propaganda in London to-day. 
There are Anglo-Italians who profess consummate love for 
Italy, but who in truth love only the Early-Victorian Italy 
of picturesque pedlars and veiled women, when the itinerant 
Englishman was “ milord ~ and treated with awe ; and there 
are journalists of polyglot attainments who find the new 
Italy does not take them seriously ; on the other hand there 
are also those who would bring an un-English system toa 
people that will have none of foreign dictators, whether they 
be a Norman Duke, Popish priests, or even Russians. 
Between extremes of opinion lies the mean of truth, that 
Fascismo is the most successful Government of modern lialy, 
but it would not do for us. (Nobody in Italy, by the way, 
claims that it would; for instance, no responsible editor in 
Rome or Milan is lecturing us on how to deal with our own 
present discontents.) 

Commendatore Villari makes a good point in his last chapter 
in showing us that Fascismo is highly mystical in its inspiration. 
it is not a doctrine ci force as is sometiines supposed, but a 


ee 


creed of self-sacrifice for the State, the State being an entity 
slightly different to the commonly accepted definition. 

Perhaps Fascismo is the biggest political concept of the 
eentury. Doubtless that is a statement open to argument, 
still, the idea of the State being a Thing that is alive, the syp. 
thesis of the glories of the past and the hope of generations 
unborn, is neither undemocratic nor unsound in genesis, 
and is a theory whose practice under Mussolini may eon. 
ceivably affect the life of the whole world. 

Here in England we should detest to be led by Il Duce as we 
would to be governed by Mr. Cook, but that is beside the point, 
Mussolini has been a success in his own country not only by 
reason of the matcrial prosperity and internal peace that he 
has brought to Italy, but also for the new spirit, child of his 
genius, which has risen (as the Renaissance rose) from the 
minds of men who have ever been in the forefront of 
discovery. 

Those Englishmen who viewed post-War Italy with sorrow 
and apprehension, with its thieving mayors, filthy streets, 
impossible railways, soldiers beaten in the streets for wearing 
their War-medals, the docks mere dens of criminals where no 
work was done, and disorder and dismay on every hand, 
realize now what a miracle has been wrought by Mussolini 
and the prisoned soul of youth he loosed. Only last week 
it was announced that the revenue for the financial year just 
closed in Italy was £26,000,000 more than was foreseen in the 
estimates, while during the same period the cash reserves 
increased from £13,000,000 to £26,000,000. In the book 
under review we learn that of the 8,060,000 Fascisti in Italy 
more than 2,000,000 are workmen. Factories are working 
full time, railways are on a paying basis and the goods traffic 
is seven times greater than before the War. Great irrigation 
works have been undertaken, crime reduced, the Army tre- 
organized, an impetus given to civil aviation, the educational 
system has been overhauled, and workmen's clubs are estab- 
lished throughout the land, giving the worker recreational 
facilities such as there should be (and are not) in every civilized 
community. Strikes are practically non-existent, and the new 
labour laws, while still on their trial, seem to be justifving 
themselves by making possible a real and friendly co-operation 
between employer and employed. The facts are all given 
in The Fascist Experiment, and they are visible not only in 
print but in flesh and blood at the price of a ticket across the 
Alps. Another impression to be derived from this book is 
that although Mussolini was undoubtedly the * only begetter” 
of the Fascist State, the movement is now too big for him, as 
no doubt he would have it be. That is to say, that 
although his death might cause factions and dissensions (and 
we suppose reprisals in the event of his murder), the 
principles of Fascismo have been found to work so well that 
the majority of Italians would continue the system: it has 
already in fact attained a momentum that is independent of 
personalities. 

How this came to pass, how a blacksmith’s son is now 
forging the fine steel of the Italian mind into a weapon with 
unknown possibilities, is one of the most dramatie stories of 
our time. Signor Villari, however, has not indulged in 
romantics or fine writing. The facts speak for themselves 
and our author has given them to us coldly, convincingly, 
cumulatively, but charmingly, with the grace of an accom- 
plished writer. Those who study human progress should 
read his book. They will not agree with it unless they think 
that real progress is possible without liberty, but they will be 
interested in it. 

Cavaliere Muriello’s pamphlet of sixty-four pages has only 
just come to us: it covers more briefly the same ground as 
Commendatore Villari’s book and would appear to be trust- 
worthy and up to date. The author claims that the new 
industrial Councils enable ‘every workman to know the 
conditions of the industry in which he is employed and ... 
refrain from asking for anything which might ruin it.” 
Indeed a wonderful consummation, if true. Anyway, it 
is a fact that tonnage cleared at Italian ports has 
increased by twelve million tons over last year, more corn 
and hemp were produced than ever before, while the export of 
textiles increased by 12,500 tons and of artificial silk by 
3,000 tons over last year. This prosperity is ascribed to the 
spirit of co-operation and faith which exists amongst all 
classes. 
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FICTION 
By John Buchan. (Hodder 
In his new novel Mr. John 
Buchan, forsaking the misty hills of Seotland—the scene of 
John Maenab’s practical joke—conducis his readers once 
as in Greenmanile, to South-cast Europe, the Isles of 


THE ‘DANCING FLOOR. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 


more, 
greece to be exact. ; 

The love of a man for a woman plays its due pait in the 
sory, but the author is on the whole more concerned with 
the mystical preparation of his hero for a task of high adven- 
ture, and the development of the character of his heroine. 
Here is a good apologia for the post-war woman. “ The 
modern girl, with all her harshness, had the gallantry of 
a free woman ! She was a crude Artemis, but her feet were 
on the hills. Was the blushing, sheltered maid of our grand- 
mother’s day no more than an untempted Aphrodite ? ” 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Buchan’s 
metaphysical reflections stifle that fine spirit of action that 
plows through his adventure books like the keen air of a 
mountain top. It would be very easy to gallop through 
the story and never to think at all. But below the flesh and 
muscles of an active and attractive body, is a structure of 
thought, complete and well articulated, which utterly differ- 
entiates The Dancing Floor from the sentimenial series of 
slung on a puppet personality, so common to 
the thriller. A proper Hellenic flavour is given to the narrative 
since it is told by a * chorus” in the person of Sir Edward 
Leithen—a distinguished lawyer whom we see first in a con- 
ventional background, forming a close friendship with Vernon 
Milburne, a much younger man. This young man is subject 
to a recurrent dream, and it is all Mr. Buchan can do to 
persuade us that this dream would really affect Vernon's 
whole disposition and, persisting through the War, find him 
at the end of that cataclysm feeling that his adventures have 
not yet begun. ‘The third party in the drama, Koré Arabin, 
js the possessor of the Greek islet of Plakos, where the unholy 
wractices of her deceased father, Shelley Arabin, have caused 
ver to be regarded with such hatred and disgust that her 
life is not safe in the Island. How and why she insists on 
going there we must leave the reader to discover. Leithen 
goes after her, but is powerless to help. Subsequently Vernon 
appears as a Deus cx machina to rescue her. She is in a 
sad plight, for the islanders have besieged her unhallowed 
house, with the object of making a burnt offering and oblation, 
so that from the flame and fume “a double epiphany ” of 
the gods of Greeee—the Koré and the Kouros—will appear. 

Mr. Buchan has never done anything more charming than 
the scene which shows the valley called the ** dancing floor” 
crowded in the moonlight with the expectant Islanders, 
and the great house blazing as a background. And then 
slowly, mazedly, the immortal Youth and Maiden advance— 
and the crowd, seized with panic at the success of their own 
spell, flee before them. Here again Mr. Buchan requires an 
act of faith on the part of his readers to make credible the 
sudden and absolute safety of the young couple engaged in 
such a perilous masquerade. But, as he hints, the psychology 
of a crowd is a thing apait. At any rate, a catastrophe would 
be intolerable at the end of such a delightful story. 


THE GOD WITHIN HIM. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) Mr. Hichens rather resembles the film impresario 
Mr. Cecil B. de Mille in that he is drawn irresistibly to choose 
imposing subjects from which to construct his stories, and to 
vulgarize them. Religion, for example, frequently inspires 
him. The Garden of Allah must have been easily one of the 
most successful novels of its period and, indeed, it has a spurious 
charm, and a considerable degree of merit as popular fiction 
not of the lowest order. However unreal his characters, 
they live however fundamentally false his psychological 
and dramatic values, they carry the reader along happily. 
But The God Within Him is an irritating novel. Its most 
important. character is a mysterious Russian Jew called Peter 
Kharkhoff. So strong an influence emanates from him that 
strangers are drawn to his lighted window: deans in the 
full tide of sermon dry up and falter if he so much as enter 
a cathedral. He comes in contact in various ways with the 
principal characters in the tale—the heroine who is engaged 
to a young fox-hunting Englishman, and Miss Creswell, her 
aunt. Kharkhoff’s speciality, apparently, is to put ** thoughts ” 
of an ennobling kind into people’s minds. In other words 
the book is a wordy and ungracious rehash of The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back. But while we are asked to believe 
that this absurd person is a new saviour, his chief effect is 
In Causing, or seeming to cause, the suicide of the hero who 
“unselfishly poisons himself after he has been crippled 
for life, in order that the beautiful, and frantically modern 
Imogen shall not sacrifice herself by marrying him. Mr. 
Hichens can hardly mean that suicide, even in such a case, 
is commendable. But unless he does mean this, the case 
for his new * saviour” is weak enough. Big talk about the 
soul and regeneration is not particularly entertaining to 
read in a novel apparently intended for entertainment and 


adventures, 


well larded with lush descriptions of the heroine's sexual 
impulses, 


WORD OF HONOUR. By “Sapper.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. Gd. net.)--‘Sapper” is not so good 
in short stories as in a full-length novel; but he still 
shows many of his virtues. His style is conversational 
and easy, his plots are uninvolved, and everything 


goes with a swing. Of course, if the reader pulls himself 
up and begins to think whether the stories are life-like, he will 
feel rather dubious. ‘“ Sapper” aecepts so many bluff and 
hearty conventions. A murder or so is no sin in the cause of 
love. A hero can do no wrong if we are informed beforehand 
that he is “ straight.” The convention of which * Sapper ” 
is fondest is that all bronzed and blue-eyed men should be 
allowed to take the law into their own hands. And immediately 
we hear that a man’s jaw sets, we know that he is beyond good 
and evil. From a sociological point of view, this is dangerous 
doctrine ; but who cares for anything but the story when he is 
reading “* Sapper” ? 


COUNTRY PEOPLE. By Ruth Suckow. (Cape. 7s. 6d- 
net).—We follow through this novel the lives of a German- 
American family of farmers. The chief characters, August 
and Emma Kacetterhenry, are good, solid, respectable people, 
who keep themselves very hard at work and gradually amass 
a competency. Nothing much happens ; they feel as though 
a new life had opened cut when Kmma has to go to consult 
a doctor in a big city. Their children grow up round them, 
some painstaking and serious in the old fashion, some a little 
infected with modernism. Chiefly it is the War that causes 
a change in their lives. Their neighbours are never quite 
as friendly as before, although two of the sons go out to 
France. When old August retires from work and builds a 
house for himself in the town, they both lose many of their 
interests, and feel a little uprooted. The story is told very 
quietly, with a wealth of good observation and _ pictorial 
detail. It is a mild book, half interesting throughout. Doubt- 
less it is excellent as a realistic study of ordinary life. 


HOLIDAY NOVELS 


Ir has long been a commonplace of fiction, and indeed of real 
life, that marriage to a genius is a very trying relationshi,:. 
In First Fiddle (Collins, 7s. 6d. net), the author, Jean Greig, 
makes her heroine carry her care for her husband’s well-being 
to the point of suicide—a questionable and cowardly solution 
of her difficulties. The book otherwise is pleasantly written, 
and the opening chapters realize ingeniously the dullness 
of the life of the ordinary young lady in a country town. 
* * * Mr. Martin Mills’ heroine in Brangane (A Memoir, 
Constable, 6s.), makes worldly success her sole aim in life, 
and contrives to rise from the ranks of small traders to the 


peerage. Her adventures are unconvincing, but her downfall 
and death are in accordance with the strictest tenets of 


morality. * * * ‘T'wo ingenious pieces of literary chess- 
playing are The Man with the Scar, by John Lomas (Heinc- 
mann, 7s. 6d. net), and The House of Secrets, by Sydney 
Horler (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net). The adventures 
in both are thrilling, but the characters are pawns, not people. 








THE OIL CABINET 
HAD TO COME 


It was even more logical than the petrol 
pump. Petrol cans were returnable, oil 
cans never. 

Now Shell Oil Cabinets everywhere give 
you full value for your money. You get 
the highest grade lubricant—exactly the 
same quality as Mr. J. G. Parry Thomas 
used to break the World’s Speed Record. 
And you get it at bulk prices. 


Shell Motor Oil 


As Good as Shell Petrol 
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COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT 
LAND FoR NOTHING. 
“Tie most critical harvest, perhaps, in our generation, is 
beginning.” I quote a farmer-landowner of Norfolk, that 
various and original county which has been pioneer to most 
agricultural advances. A week eariier some of the accounts 
of an estate in the Home Counties were put before me. The 
landowner lost just £7,060 on his estate last year, but hoped 
to pay his way, or nearly pay his way, this vear. A few years 
ago he was foreed to appeal for postponement of the paying of 
Super-tax. He was mulcted in heavy taxes on what in fact 
was a deficit. The profit existed wholly in the mind and 
figures of the tax-collector. The accounts of the estate indicate 
why this harvest is critical. Land has been tumbling back 
into grass and ley ; but the fall will be yet more rapid, if the 
coming harvest should show a loss, not a profit. 
% * * ae 

Land is already becoming valueless. A few months ago Sir 
Walter Gilbey sold his Essex farms, with farm buildings in- 
cluded, for the ludicrous sum of £8 an acre. The amount would 
not pay for half the buildings on the land. In other words 
the land was sold for less than nothing. Some years ago, when 
the collapse was beginning, I attended the auction of a spacious 
estate very familiar to me and reckoned that the purchase 
price — £12 an acre—gave the purchaser four cottages and all 
the land for nothing. That is to say, that the sum given was 
a fair price for the farmhouse, with its buildings and two 
attached cottages. The rest—the land and four cottages—— 
were thrown in. Mr. C. 5. Orwin, now head of the department 
of agricultural economies at Oxford, laid it down in the days 
when he was a land-agent that the standard price of a country 
estate represented either the land or the buildings - never both. 
The purchaser might flatter himself that he got either the land 
or the buildings for just nothing. That “ Nothing” is now 
Jess than nothing. Is this collapse a mere fluctuation, or some- 
thing much worse, a symptom of social decay ? This harvest 
may help us to answer the question. It has begun carly with 
the cutting of some of the best and most level oat crops that 
many of us remember. Except when they are flattened 
by storms, all crops look well except some of the potatoes 
in the Fenland. Good weather may sound a new note of 


hope; but even if that is vouchsafed, good price means 
more. Wheat can hardly be grown at a profit if the price 


falls much below 60s. a quarter. 
* * * * 

The question of course arises whether any farmer, as 
things now are. is wise to attempt to grow wheat for sale. 
One of the most successful small farmers of my aequaintanee 
has come through the worst period by strict adherence to 
the farming formula of the country of his origin. He is a 
Swede and is quite sure that his system is the right system. He 
devotes a hundred acres and more—and they are the greater 
part of his farm— to crops of lucerne and barley. Everything 
he grows is used for fodder for his mileh cows and his pigs. 
And he goes a step further. The cows help to feed the pigs. 
He sells cream only and devotes the skim to * the gentlemen 
that pay the rent.” 


Compare this with the really astounding record of 
Mr. Templewest’s “ pig nursery” near Folkestone. He 


showed me some of his accounts the other day, and they 
go to prove that he can make a profit of £3 a pig, sold at 
six months old or less. He has a scheme, already begun, 
of encircling himself with two hundred small-holders, who 
are to keep breeding sows and grow food for them. He 
offers to build a five-roomed cottage with a large breeding 
shed and to throw in three acres of land, all for the sum of 
£500 frechold, with another £500 to go into the business. 
The chief attendant obligations are that the man must be 
willing to work for a good wage and the woman must look 
after the sows. Even Mr. Walter Guinness, our most cautious 
Minister of Agriculture, has looked into the experiment and 
written a guarded approval ! 
% . * * 


A MONEY-MAKING Doc. 


On © charming Hertfordshire common, devoted principally 
to geese and a golf links, a cross-bred spaniel has recently 


discovei 


ta peculiar gift, and his intelligence is as economically 


es 





valuable as it is scientifically interesting. Between the tee 
and the green of the most characteristic short hole lies g 
pond, sufliciently comprehensive but generally shallow, A 
local spaniel spends a good part of his time in wading very 
slowly and methodically through and across the pond, He 
feels methodically with his front paws, moving them up 
and down as if he were marking time. Directly they toug 
a ball down goes his head and the ball is retrieved. At firg 
he would occasionally pull out a stone, but he has now quite 
rid himself of that weakness. How valuable the dog's gift 
is may be understood from the following incident. A lady 
was found on the edge lamenting the loss of a brand-ney 
Dunlop ; and to solace her the dog was fetched. He went 
to work with his usual zest and thoroughness, and before he 
gave up the search he had recovered from the pond no fewa 
than seventeen balls. It is a pity that one has to confess 
that the lady’s particular ball was not one of them. 

A team of spaniels used to make regular rounds of the 
Crowboro’ and Forest Row Links ; and the owner once told 
me that they had found as many as sixty balls in the day, 
The method of working was to throw big pebbles into likely 
patches of gorse and heather, and they worked —a very unusual 
thing in a dog —by sight at least as much as by scent, But 
their performance doesn’t compare with that of the pond- 
wading Springer, who will go steadily on with the search 
though the water reaches the top of his back. We generally 
consider scent the master attribute of the dog, especially of 
the spaniel ; but here we have two sets of spaniels exercising 
their skill, one through sight and the other through touch, 
Perhaps dog-lovers can record as notable instances of 
their sense of hearing, or perhaps of their so-called sixth 
sense ? 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


EUROPE’S DEBT TO AMERICA 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Mosr people, I think, will regret the recent revival of 
the controversy concerning Europe’s debts to the United 
States, although it is both fair and pertinent to point out 
that the revival did not begin on this side of the Atlantic. 
Nowhere, however, is this regret felt more poignantly 
than in the City, and while the reasons for regret are 
numerous, there are two outstanding considerations. The 
first is the desire that in these critical times there should 
be no disturbance of the completely friendly relations 
between this country and the United States, and the 
other is that the good effect produced upon our credit asa 
result of the funding of the British debt some three years 
ago should not be spoiled by recriminations wholly out 
of keeping with the character of the British people, and 
certainly out of keeping with our financial traditions. 
CoMPETENCE OF City Views. 

While fully recognizing that the opinion of the City 
with regard to this problem of Allied Debts by no means 
constitutes the be-all and end-all of the matter, I suggest 
that there are two reasons why the City view should 
command particular attention. One reason is that the 
City is, or should be, peculiarly competent to judge on 
any matter affecting credit, but the other reason, though 
less generally recognized, is equally important, namely, 
that during the War period when these obligations were 
being contracted and when the mass of the community 
was mainly concerned with the progress of the War itself, 
bankers and others in the City concerned with the situa- 
tion likely to be faced after the War had carefully to 
note each development affecting the international finan- 
cial outlook after the War. It is, therefore, in these 
quarters that we should expect to find the clearest recol- 
lection of both the letter and spirit of the contracts which 
were entered into during the War years and which are 
responsible for the heavy financial burden of Europe at the 
present time. 

A Retrospect. 

There was first the period before America entered the 

War, and when, whatever might be the opinion with 
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“Tt’s strange,” said the experi- 
enced motorist, “how many 
people calculate their running 
costs on initial price—instead of 
services rendeied. Take oil, for 
example. Bitter experience has 
taught me that cost per gallon 
nothing — it’s 
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overhaul 
oe - mage Remember that over 200 Leading 
on tulatah Hides. Motor Manufacturers Recommend 
Spceia.s's in Motor 
Lubrication, 


Wakefield 
Cheapside, London, 
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WA 250 e | 
ROYAL 
Oa «Bat i| | 
¢ Opera's | LEAMINGTON 
By APPOINTMENP i | SPA 
Is an up-to-date Resort in every particular. Situated in 
. ‘ | the heart of England: amongst most beautiful scenery. 
Little things reveal | ‘THE PUMP ROOM and BATHS 
' e} | have been reconstructed, and patients suffering fron 
important facts. Rican eat rand. allied pele sd yy cal yes a ral 
C b S It nature will find every form of 
CreDOs odlt Upon | LIGHT, HEAT, or ELECTRICAL 
| } 4 ’ 
_ the table reveals | TREATMENT 
| ood taste | (of proved medical yalue) available as adjuncts to the 
g : | NATURAL SALINE WATER BATHS 
; 3} | STAFF EMPLOYED. MEDICAL MEN. 
(er | Specially trained and Specialists in Spa Treat- 
Medically ment al available for 
¢ 14 OSs certificated. consultation. 
TRAVEL TO LEAMINGTON SPA BY G.W.R. 
! SALT ! Tourist and Excursion facilities from all parts 
j EXPRESS SERVICES 13 hours’ from LONDON 
| (Paddington Station). 
: Prospective visitors should obtain free an illu trated 
ss Brochure from:—W. J. LEIST, DEPT, (14), PUMP 
Supplied to the House of Lords. ROO iy AN D BATHS, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Co 
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A FLAVOUR 
WORTH 
PAYING FOR 


There’s no waste with Three Nuns 
tobacco, either in the bowl or in 
the pouch. So that, though you 
pay a little more for the fine leaf, 
skilled blending and long maturing 
that give Three Nuns its rare 
“nutty” flavour, it is more econ- 
omical than most other tobaccos. 


THREE 
NUNS 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 


2 an ounce 


In Packets: I oz. 1/2; 2 oz. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/43; 4 oz. 4/8 


King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


ix Mircuece. & Sow, 36. St. Andrew Square, Glasgow, Branch 


of Tie Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ire'and), Ltd. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS), 
HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 


formerly 


THE COLONIAL BANK 


with which are amalgamated 


THE HATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LiMiTED, | 


and 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND SOUTHERN 








a ee —— | 
BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE | | 





RHODESIA. | || 
Capital Authorised £10,000,000 | 
Capital Subscribed = £6,975,500 } 
Capital Paid up sin ave £4,975,500 H 
Reserve Fund £1,000,000 ! 
Uncalled Capital £2,000,000 | 


Lonpon Offices: 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2; 29 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C.3; 37-39 King William Street, E.C.4; 111 St. Martin's | 

Lane, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. | 

Oruer OFFICEs : 

LIVERPOOL—25 Castle St) MANCHESTER—2I1 York St. 

HAMBURG—Adbolphsplatz 4. 

NEW YORK (Agency)—44 Beaver Street. 

i With over 400 Branches in 
British West Indies, British Guiana, Egypt and the Sudan, 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, Cape Province, Natal, Orange Free State, 
British West Africa, Swaziland, Portuguese East Africa, South-West 
Africa, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya Colony, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Palestine and the Mauritius. } 


The Bank acts as Correspondent for Home, Colonial and Foreign 
Banks. 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 


sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 





—— 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 


5% TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 5% 
The CORPORATION of BLACKBURN is prepared to accept LOANS 
on mortgage of the rate and properties for terms of three or five years 


at 5 per cent. interest. The mortgages issued are trustee securities, an 
are prepared free of charge to the lender. 
Investments may be made from £20 upwards. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersignea, 
R. G. PYE, Borough Treasurer. 





Dept. 3, Town Hall, Blackburn. 
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regard to prices charged, there was no question at all 
gs to the right of the sellers to be paid for goods and 
grvices supplied. During this same period, and before 
the entry of the States into the conflict, both France and 
ourselves incurred obligations in the shape of loans issued 
to private citizens in America and concerning those 
obligations no question ever arose in the minds either of 
borrower or lender. 
NATURE OF THE ConrRACTs. 

Then, with the belated entry of the United States into 
the Great War, a fresh situation arose. But bankers and 
financiers in the City who were anxiously watching each 
financial development of the War found no difficulty in 
estimating the character of the transactions which 
were being entered into. Just as in the preceding years 
the prices which the Lloyd George administration eagerly 
paid for goods and services excited apprehensions with 
regard to the exchange and the general debit position 
which was being created, so, while it was recognized that 
America’s offer following upon her entry into the War to 
finance the purchases of the Allies relieved Europe from 
immediate anxiety with regard to the American exchange, 
it was perceived that it only postponed the anxious period 
of settlement. In short, there was never any doubt in 
the minds of those who were attentive to developments 
that, while the United States was paying for its own share 
in the War, it was only granting credits to the Allies for 
their own particular expenditure. I am not, of course, 
concerned here with the ethics of the matter, or 
whether more generous treatment might not have been 
meted out by America in acknowledgment of her late 
entry into the conflict, but I feel sure that I am correctly 
recalling the actual facts. 

Tue Barrisn Proposat, 

After the conclusion of the War America did not 
immediately rais¢ the question of the liability of the Allies. 
In some respects it might have been better if she had done 
so, for all the belligerent countries, not excluding Great 
Britain, required the strongest possible reminder at that 
juncture of the fact that they were poorer, and not richer, 
as a result of the War, and that the obligations to be met 
were such as to call for intense individual effort if War 
losses were to be recovered. In financial circles here, 
however, the gravity of the position was quickly perceived, 
and the strongest pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Government of the day with regard to economies in the 
National Expenditure and the curbing of inflation. Then 
came the period when the whole question of Allied Debts 
had to be raised, and there is no doubt that the suggestion 
of the British Government that there should be a mutual 
cancellation of all debts was mainly inspired by a recog- 
nition of the enormous difficulties with which our Allies 
were confronted and by a profound belief that in the long 
run international good feeling, the cause of peace, stable 
exchanges, and a revival in commercial and financial 
prosperity all over the world would best be served by 
such an arrangement. Moreover, the British Government 
was so far justified in taking a lead in the matter by the 
fact that even excluding Russian obligations the amount 
owed to it by its European Allies was somewhat greater 
than the total which Britain owed to the United States, 


Tue AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 

It must be remembered, however, that not only the U.S. 
Government but the American nation had an equally 
clear remembrance of the contracts entered into and had 
throughout made a very clear distinction between their 
own War expenditure and the expenditure of the Allies. 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, though it may be re- 
garded as regrettable, that the motives of the British 
offer should have been criticized on the other side of the 
Atlantic. From their standpoint it was a case of the 
wealthiest of all the debtors giving a lead, as it were, in 
the direction of cancellation or repudiation, and the effect 
probably was to quicken American determination to 
settle once and for all the general principle of the justice 
of American demands, 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

At this point financial opinion in the City soon crys- 

tallized, There was no change at all in the original 


opinion as voiced by the British Government that in the 
long run a mutual canee¥ation of debts was the better and 
sounder policy to pursue. That opinion, however, was 
entirely subordinated to the still more important prin- 
ciple, namely, that the decision of the chief creditor com- 
pletely overruled all other considerations. Given that 
one of the creditors desired to enforce the principle, 
honour and credit alike made it essential for the debtor 
to acquiesce. And, just as Britain had given the lead 
with regard to mutual cancellation, so she, then, promptly 
gave the lead in recognizing the justice of the creditor’s 
claim by the immediate funding of her debt to the United 
States on terms which were at the time regarded as 
equitable. Accordingly, the bond was sealed. The 
effect, undoubtedly, upon the European situation was 
twofold: it strengthened the credit of Great Britain and 
it reinspired American confidence in Europe, with the 
result that at a good many European centres conditions 
were eased by American loans. 
UNDESIRABLE CONTROVERSY. 

At the time there were those who were utterly opposed 
to our debt settlement with America, and in such quarters 
a revival of the controversy may have been welcomed. 
Its revival has certainly not been prompted by any 
desire on the part of our Government to raise afresh the 
question of our debt to America. Inasmuch, however, 
as in the course of our negotiations with our French and 
Italian debtors it has been necessary at times to defend 
ourselves from the charge of unfriendliness or self- 
seeking, we have been compelled, as it were, to reiterate 
that our demands were due to the fact of the United 
States having claimed its bond. Unfortunately, this 
quiet and moderate restatement of the position which 
was obviously necessary seems to have caused American 
officials to make certain statements, the inaccuracy of 
which has been pointed out in quite unexceptionable 
terms by Mr. Churchill. These calm statements have been 
hailed in certain sections of the British and French 
Press as affording opportunity for raising the whole 
question of Allied indebtedness, and especially of the 
debts to America. 

Evins or Seve-Piry. 

Such a revival, however, in the opinion of the City 
ean only have mischievous results, and, quite apart 
altogether from the dangers attaching to any disturbance 
of Anglo-American relations, it is recognized that 
while these great debts to America may constitute some 
handicap in the matter of financial and commercial re- 
cuperation, they do not in themselves constitute the 
chief explanation of circumstances such as the slump in 
the frane or the depression in British industry. It is a 
bad thing for an individual, and it is an equally bad 
thing for a community or a nation, when self-pity ts 
allowed to enter in. Far better would it be if, boldly 
facing the difliculties of the position, the belligerent 
countries of Europe were to discover that power to 
redeem debts and to re-create fresh wealth is to be found 
along the road of harder work and simpler living, and 
that along the same road is also to be found a greater 
measure of happiness. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
SreaDy MARKETS. 
Ir says much for the inherent strength of markets that even now, 
during what is usually reckoned to be one of the most stagnant 
weeks in the year as regards business, prices in most depart- 
ments should have been well held. Brifish Funds and kindred 
securities keep as firm asa rock while a good feature during the 
week has been the slightly firmer tone in English Rails on a 
rather more hopeful feeling with regard to the coal situation. 
At the same time, we are too near the moment of dividend 
distributions for any increase in activity, for in view of present 
conditions it is thought that directors will pursue a conser- 
vative and even cautious policy. Already a reduction has been 
announced in the interim dividend by the Metropolitan 
Company, and before these Notes appear in print the dividend 
declarations will have been made by the London, Midland and 
Scottish and the Southern Railways. In the more speculative 
sections of the House where there has been a fair amount of 
business during the first half of the year, such, for example, as 
Courtauld’s and some other industrial descriptions, it is not 
surprising that there should have been a slackening of dealings 
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just before the holidays, and that realizations of profits should 
ave occasioned some reaction in prices. 
* * * * 


Fresu Carirat Issues. 

The firmness of high-class investment stocks is the more | 
remarkable in view of the steady stream of fresh capital | 
issues, and these have continued right up to the eve of the | 
holidays so that during the past week we have had two fairly | 
large issues, one being an amount of £1,250,000 for Hungarian | 
Provinces in 73 per cents. at 98, offered through Messrs. | 
Barings, Rothschilds and Schréders, and, although at . 
moment of writing the prospectus has only just appeared, 
should imagine that the response will be very favour: ‘ble. 
Another issue of an interesting but more spec ulative charac hen | 
which has also appeared during the past week is an offer of | 
£1,275,000 in 7 per cent. Participating Debenture Stock of ; 
the Perak River Hydro-Eleetrie Power Company, Limited, 
the stock having the right to participate up to a further 2 per 
cent. in each year, while the principal is repayable at 105 
per cent. at the option of the holder on or after June 30th, 1951. 
‘Tie company is to develop a concession for supplying electric 
power over a large area in the State of Perak (#.M.S.) and 
interest in the venture is increased by the fact that financial 
support is being afforded the company both by the British 
Government and by the Federated Malay States. 

* * * % 


A SounpD Surerinc Concern. 

A good feature of the Reports of Furness, Withy and Co. 
is the stability shown in the matter of profits. It is true that 
for the past year the net profit was £523,000 against £528,742, 
but the great depression in the shipping industry as a whole 
has to be borne in mind, and over a period of four years there 
has been an average of net profits of about £544,000. More- 
over, for some years past the company has placed £200,000 
each year to depreciation, while the dividend and bonus, both 
tax free, have been consistently maintained at 7} per cent. 
The carry forward on the present occasion is rather smaller, 
though amounting to the substantial total of £150,000, while 
in their Report the directors refer to the continued depression 
in the shipping industry as a whole. 

* % * % 
British Nortn Borneo Posirion. 

It will be remembered that as an outcome of a controversy 
on the Board of the British North Borneo Company a year or 
so ago the contentions of the majority members in favour of a 
policy of conserving the financial resources was supported 
by a Committee of three shareholders appointed at the last 
general meeting. That policy is now being effectively carried 
out and the latest accounts practically combine the results of 
two years. ‘Thus, a credit balance of £180,841 brought for- 
ward from the previous year is added to a profit of £117,000 
for last year, making a total of £297,948. Out of this total, 
interest on Debentures and Certificates of Indebtedness 
absorb £88,439, Sinking Fund for Debentures, £8,482, while 
the part cost of the Debenture issue, contribution to Pension 
Fund, provision for bad debts, and the transfer to the Reserve 
of £110,000 all appear in the current accounts, no dividend 
being recommended at the present moment, while £52,399 
is carried forward. Moreover, in the balance sheet various 
adjustments have been made and the Reserve is reduced to 
£17,848 after writing down various securities. 

A. W. K. 


NOTES ABOUT ADVERTISERS 


Wear and Son, Ltd., have an attractive exhibition of Venetian 
glass, both useful and ornamental, on show at the Mansard 
Gallery, 196 Tottenham Court Road. Some water bowls 
for electric light at £10 15s. made my mouth water for their 
Other attractions are the colour prints, 
I liked the Paysage 


coolth and colour. 
made by a new process on the Continent. 
of Cézanne particularly. 
i % * * 

Messrs. Wallace Heaton, of Bond Street, recently held an 
interesting exhibition of the work of the leading amateur 
photographers, but I was unable to notice it last week. Jt is 
now closed, but perhaps it is not too late to put in a word for 
photography as a fine art. There is more in most things than 
meets the eye, but especially is this true of the work of the 
modern camera. As to cine-photography, there is no more 
fascinating hobby nor any which touches on so many aspects 
of life. Half Bergson’s philosophy is concerned with the 


disjunct impressions that we run off the reel of consciousness 
to simulate life : 


we can have machines to do this for us ina 
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THOUGHTS OF A DEAN, 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D. 

© Dean Inge never hesitates to say what he thinks, 
and to say it vigorously and plainly, robustly and 
forcibly. He is neither a flatierer nor a time-server, and 
I think his candour is the secret of his ‘ prophesying.’” 
7/6 net —Sunday Express, 
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w 
_WHITEH.ILL SERIES. 


THE DOMINIONS AND 
COLONIAL OFFICES. 
By Sir GEORGE ¥. FIDDES, G.C.M.G., K.U.B. 


“The task has been entrusted to the right hands, 
-.. He has a unique knowledge.”"—The Times, 





Previously published: 

THE HOME OFFICE by Str Epwarpv Troup. 

THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH by Str Artuur Newsuoimg, 
THE INDIA OFFICE by Sir Matcotm Seron. 

The volumes in this series are all published at 7/6 net, 


° 
BREEZE IN THE 
MOONLIGHT. 


7/6 net 
Translated from the Chinese by GEORGE 
DE MORANT. 

“This beautifully produced book is a welcome 
change from the typical modern novel, and, entirely 
apert from its interest as a work of fiction, it is an 
important piece of literature.’—Daily Chronicle, 


e 
24 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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JOURNAL OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JULY: 
ON BEING LOGICAL By PROFESSOR J. L. STOCKS 
PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 
By PROFESSOR LEONARD J. RUSSELL 
THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF INDIVIDUALITY 
By PROFESSOR JULIAN S. HUXLEY 
MAIN CURRENTS OF CONTEMPORARY  PHIL- 
OSOPHY IN ITALY 
By PROFESSOR GUIDO DE RUGGIERO 
“THE THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS.” By 
ADAM SMITH, 1759 By J. BONAR, M.A., LL.D. 
PRACTICAL ISSUES AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
By C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Litt. 
PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY: English Books. Phil- 
osophy in France. Philosophy in Russia. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 14s. net, post free. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 

















But not the 
B.. XY. §. 


material way for a modest sum these days. 
philosophy. 








DUBLIN HORSE ‘SHOW 
AUGUST 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


$30 
ENTRIES FOR SHOW. 


902 
BLOODSTOCK SALE ENTRIES, INCLUDING 
600 YEARLINGS, IN ADDITION TO ABOVE. 
EDWARD BOHANE, Director. 





Ballsbridge, Dublin. 
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aes WA A A Mull fH HAMA Hit ill it An AIA l Mit Hi 
A GUARANTEED 
i ON YOUR || |, a 
CAPITAL Offices Everywhere. 

If you are living on Investment Divi- 

dends here is a safe and sure way of citi 

doubling your Income. Buy an Annuity ae . - * prspe err 

from the Sun of Canada, the leading Deposits, &c. (June 1926) - £255,260,104 


Office for Annuities. From 8% to 17%, 
according to your age. A man of 65, 
for instance, gets 11% on his Capital, 
and this fine return is guaranteed to 
him for life. 

If health is impaired better terms are 
granted on that account. 

There are many kinds of Annuities 
issued by the Sun of Canada to suit 
all circumstances. There are Joint 
Annuities, Deferred Annuities, and 
Annuities with a guaranteed return of 
Capital. 

Why not send for details> A larger 
income would solve a good many diffi- 
culties for you. And, remember, the 
larger income is guaranteed for life— 
and Lehind the guarantee is a Com- 
pany with Government Supervised 
Assets of over £62,000,000. 

In confidence, write, giving exact date 
of birth, and amount invested, or to 
invest, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 
House, Victoria Embankment (near 


Temple martin London, W.C. 2. 

















AUGUST. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. | 
| 


Is. 6d. net. || 


BUMBLEFOOT: 
INDUSTRIAL 


WHO RIDETH ALONE: Cuarp. XVIIJ—End. By P. C. Wren. 

THE KEY: A POEM. By Hamish Maclaren. 

iw IMPE RI AL SCHOOL. By me Waller. 

PER’:A SHORT STORY. By Thicknesse-We odington, 
THE PIONEER OF THE PILLAR Rock, 1826-1926. 
By George D. Abraham. | 

FROM THE WOMAN: A SHORT STORY. By L. M. Crump. 
KILRATH AND ELSEWHERE: IRELAND REEFORE THE 
DAYS OF RAILWAYS By Ma.garct Collis | 


AN ELEPHANT STORY. By Humfrey Jordan. 
THE WORKER’S VIEW. 

By W. F. Watson. 

LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 42. | 


PSYCHOLOGY : 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. | 

















HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BA 


business transacted. 


NKING 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provineial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation ! imited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 
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THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

A DISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet 1/34 
2oz Packet 2/7 
Y4lb Tin 5/2 
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‘Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and an 

Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line of tl 
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When in Canada stay at ved 

Canadian Pacific Hotels caus 
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which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace For fares, sailings, etc., apply Sucl 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY ae 


which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
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sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, = 9 es .Y: . LONDON to b 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., sacenne treet, E.C. ~_ 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid or Local Agents everywhere. that 
cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. = thei 

and 

ae stab 

wet £1 ed &-- 
Se DESENE SE ACLS EE SEA er oe cer indu 

will provide for a_ fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor a five 

London child. THOU SANDS rubl 

of ailing and necessitous aoe — or are in need of a change. NEW YORK - 

The Children’s Country olidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 d : 

children away this year, but many, many more Ss O U T H A M E R I C A - 

ARE WANTING TO GO . a 
s ve 

Will you make — o pee the rtehtsr. the better, by sending CANADA faz 

something to the EARL OF ARRAN (Room 3), 18 Buckingham Street, : 

Strand, London? . ’ REGULAR SAILINGS FROM va 

—— SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL Hy 

Colour in all its splendour for BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED or p 

* wou 

Curtains and Carpets LINERS. Mal 

For bright colours which make rooms cheerful, or soft shades to make them TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. wer 
restful. Whatever scheme you have in mind, you can make your choice at For Full Particulars Apply to: alco 
STORY’S THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. Gov 

America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic pros 

49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. "House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 

ye oa Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. & se 

om aan ———— Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. In t 

Ter 
° rem. 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway || 9h aemnanenannunt omens ‘ au 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) ' = bad of t 
AUGUST 2nd, 3rd and 4th_-BEBE DANIELS and Rod La Rocque eee 
in *“ WILD, WILD SUSAN *'; Hoot Gibson and Eileen Percy in _ — —— : —_— poss 
THE PHANTOM BULLET "’; ete om oe A C I ‘i | ‘ 
AUGUST Sth, 6th and 7th. REGIN NNY in “ WHERE ' 
WAS I?” ar "Wanda Hawley ani Robert Gordon in ‘* HEARTS piece of onstructive € eristianity er ing of — 
AND SPANGLES,” etc. every supp port. ond 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & ie 
< sur} 

‘ ° rT FF ‘es 
LIBERTY’S TILO-.EUM ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP vr 
GIVES THE Are Training 1,000 Boys and — from all whi: 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT one Boh oe erro 

| FUNDS URGENTLY ‘NEEDED. i 
OF AN | Patrons: — 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR i| THEIR MAJESTIES ome | KING & QUEEN, : er 
President ; anc 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF eee Ling » PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. S Ser, 

. Vv - . oys have been sent to the Royal Navy a «¢ 
L'BERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. | Gait Mavcnatiie Wattna. tas Png oa at 4 shan 
have been emigrated to the British I 
Dominions, $ T 
3,099 Girls have been trained for Household Hev 

duties, etc. ) 
Chairman and Treasurer: Rid 
| C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. ann 
} ” ‘a Chairmun: ann 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
(CHARTERED) COMPANY. 


The eighty-seventh half-yearly meeting of the British North 
Borneo (Chartered) Co. 5 held on Wednesday, et River Plate 
House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. E 

Major-Gen. Sir Nett Matcoim, K.C.B., D.S.O. (the President), 
said that it wes 2 matter for reg et that it had been impossible to 
recommend the paymont of a dividend, but the figures which had 
been published and the few oxplanatory remar!:s which he proposed 
to make would, he hoped, meke it clear that the directors hed 
acted wisely in not doing so. Ho wished to make it porfectly clear 
thet the report and accounts were those of a unenimous Court. 
The decisions of the sharcholders taken at tho recent mectings hed 
been loyally accepted by every member of the Court and had guided 
Their assets hed undcr- 





wi 





them in framing the balanco-sheet for 1925. 
gone and would continuo to undergo careful examinetion. Turning 
to the statoment of receipts and oxpenditure, there was some cause 
for satisfaction. London reccipts showed en increase of £8,000, 
while the Borneo figures were better than in 1924 by no less then 
£27,889. More than 50 per cent. of the increase wes accounted for 
under the two headings, Customs and Excise. That 
not due to heavier taxation, but to an increesed volume of business 
which wes directly due to greeter prosperity and a higher standard 
of living in the population. That might be ascriked with 
confidenco to the good prices ruling in the rubbor industry. 
Combining the figures for London and Borneo, they found that 
the total receipts for the year amounted to £440,342 which, with the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





SIR FREDERICK LEWIS’S SPEECH, 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday at the Registered Office of the 
company, Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., Sir 
FrepericK W. Lewis, Bt., presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 





said that the general reserve fund stood at £2,600,600, which was 
equivalent to 50 per cent. of the ordinary share capital. The assets, 


incrcase Wes | 


some | 


exception of 1920, was tho highest figure over reached in tho history | 


of the company. He therefore considered thet he wes justified in 
saying that, when they considered the state of trade in many parts 
of the world end the disorganisation of the importent Chinese 
markets which especially affected Sandaken Residency, they hed 
cause for satisfaction. Expenditure over the same period amounted 
to £323,236, giving a surplus of £117,107 as against £107,236 in 1924. 
Such reports as they had for the first part of the current yoear showed 
a further substantial expansion in revenue, notably in customs 
recopits. That seemed to indicate further improvement in the 
prosperity and purchasing power of the people which could not feil 
to be beneficial to the country and also to the company. It meant, 
indeed, an improvement in the property of the shareholders. 

That was undoubtedly the case, but at the same time it was right 
that he should utter a word of warning. In the first place, out of 
their revenue of £400,000, no less than £25,000 came from gambling, 
and £100,000 from opium, neither of which could be regarded as 
stable sources. In the second place, he would draw shareholders’ 
attention to the company’s dependence upon the rubber-growing 
industry for their prosperity. In 1925 North Borneo had exported 
five times the quantity of rubber it exported in 197‘ and last year 
rubber had represented two-thirds of the value of all exports. That 
showed how important it was that they should do all they could to 
attract and assist other forms of tropical produce. There were 
indications that others besides themselves were beginning to realize 
the possibilities of British North Borneo. Good land for almost 
every kind of tropical produce could still be taken up on very 
favourable terms. Their ports were good and, notwithstanding the 
distance from their markets, transport facilities were adequate. 

One of the leading rubber companies had announced its intention 
of planting up 800 acres with coffee. Another product which they 
would like to see cultivated was the African oil palm, which in 
Malaya had proved a sound commercial proposition. ‘Then there 
were there extensive Nipah tracts, which offered great possibilities for 
alcohol and sugar manufacture. The experimental plant set up by 
Government at Semawang had yielded ample and reliable data for 
prospective concessionatires, 

As to existing industries, that of timber had unfortunately received 
a severe setback from the disorganisation of the China market. 
In the tobacco industry, which had attracted much capital to the 
Territory early in the company’s history, only three companies 
remained, but it was still an important industry employing over 
3,000 labourers. Tobacco cultivation, like sugar, in that part 
of the world was almost entirely in the hands of the Dutch, who 
were naturally more readily attracted to their own magnificent 
possessions, 

For future prosperity the company must rely upon the develop- 
ment of the plantation industry in all its varied forms. In Malaya 
good land was becoming more and more expensive, and difficult to 
find. Java they might say was thoroughly exploited and its 
surplus population must find an outlet. In Sumatra they had a 
very formidable rival which, however, should act only as a stimulus. 
Unfortunately, the plantation industry was a plant of slow growth 
which came to maturity only through the painful process of trial and 
error. Nevertheless, he thought they had good grounds for confi- 
dence in the future, but, if they were to succeed, three things were 
hecessary, first a great deal of hard work on the part of the directors 
and staff in London, secondly, the loyal co-operation of their Civil 
Service, and thirdly, a certain amount of patience among the 
shareholders. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The re-election of the Rt. Hon. Sir West Ridgeway and Sir John 
lewett was lost on a show of hands, and in the case of Sir West 
tidgeway, a poll was demanded, the result of which would be 
announced later. In the case of Sir John Hewett, the chairman 
announced that as opposition had been offered to his re-election, 
he had Sir John’s authority to withdraw his name. 

As the resolutions had been negatived, under the By-Laws of 
the company, the meeting automatically stood adjourned for 
fourteen days. 


They now proposed to distribute a 


namely steamship property and investments in associated com- 
panies, stood at £4,781,465, a reduction of approximately £100,000, 


compared with Jast year, and Government securities and general 





investments, which figured at £3,706,615, were reduced by 
£160,000. 7 , 

These reductions were almost entirely due to the depreciation 
written off. Altogether he thought the balance-sheet reflected 
a strong and healthy position. As regards the profit and loss 
account, the credit balance was slightly lower than last year’s 


figures, namely, £523,044, but he felt that, having regard to the 
conditions that had prevailed, the result would be regarded as 
satisfactory. With the balance brought forward there 
available amount of £710,303. They had already paid the usual 
two half-yearly dividends on the pre as well as two 
dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the ordinary 
shares, and they had again transferred £200,000 
bonus of 23 per cent. to the 


ordinary shareholders, making a total return of 7! 


Was an 
ference shares 


to depreciation, 


per cent. for the 


year, free of income tax. The balance of £150,303 would be carried 
forward to the current year’s account. 

Referring to the allocation to depreciation he said that one of 
the consequences of the conservative policy that had been 


adopted was that, notwithstanding the development and expansion 
of the business, they had not required to issue any additional cash 
capital, either in the shape of ordinary shares, preference shar 

or debentures for nearly twenty years, and their new investments 
had all been financed out of the company’s accumulated resources. 
Naturally, these remarks did not apply to the whole of their 
subsidiary companies, one or two of which had made debenture 


issues within that period, but in each such case additional 
assets had been acquired of a greater value than the amount 
of the debentures issued, the balance being financed either 


out of the company’s own resources or those of the subsidiary 
companies, 

It had consistently been a policy of the directors as opportunity 
offered to extend the scope of the company’s operations by the 
acquisition of steamship lines engaged in trading to different parts 
of the world, whenever such acquisitions could be made on advan- 
tageous terms. In pursuance of this policy the directors, in con 
junction with Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell & Co. entered into negotiation 
some months ago with Mr. P. A. 8S. Franklin, the President of the 
International Mercantile Marine Co. of New Jersey, U.S.A., for 
the purchase from that company of the whole of the share capital 
of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., generally known as the 
White Star Line, one of the most prominent passenger organisations 
running between this country, United States of America and Canada, 
and with important affiliated interests in the Australian, New Zealand 
and South African trades, it was necessarily a very difficult matter to 
keep negotiations of this magnitude strictly private and their 
existence became prematurely known. The disclosure created a 
great deal of comment fn the public Press and under the circum- 
stances, the authoritative statement, which was published a few 
Therefore, they would all be 





weeks ago, was considered desirable. 


| aware of the existence of the negotiations, but he regretted to state 


that it had been found impossible to arrive at a mutually satis- 
factory basis for the consummation of these transactions. Although 
the White Star Line was American owned, it was, as they knew, a 
British company, and its steamers sailed under the British flag. It 
possessed an excellent organisation and had a distinguished history 
and position behind it of which it was justly proud, and whether 
they had the privilege of being associated with it or nor, they would 
follow its future progress with much interest and with every wish 
for its success in the coming years. 

Altogether they had some 40 shipping, insurance and finance 
companies which were either under their control or management, 
and, with one exception, they were all doing satisfactory business 
having regard to the circumstances existing. The exception was 
the Queenstown Shipbuilding Dry Docks and Engineering Co. 
During the year they had further added to their motor ship fleet by 
having placed contracts in the United Kingdom for four large twin- 
screw vessels, which were intended for their trade between the 
United Kingdom and the Pacific Coast of North America. The 
Houlder Line had also contracted for a large twin-screw refrigerated 
meat carrying vessel, to be built on the Clyde, and this vessel also 
would be engined with Diesel motors. 


Mr. Robert E. Burnett (Deputy Chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously, 
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NARDARIGH, North Berwick. Boarding School je FE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the } TRAINED NURSES rc. 
p” for Girls. Recog. by Boar 2 of Educ. Prep. for | £ CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- | i ED N , & 
~ Head-mistress Miss &. C.MacTavish, L.L.A. |] MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is | — - 
Sams. - | given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING ] ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 
ADS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland, Sch. 36, Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : , (with separate Nursing Home). Office ; 39-41 
Soe ciris 7 to 17. English, Fr., Maths., Latin, nt 5878 Educational Ageuts Established 1873. Royal —. Chelsea Ss W.3. Nurses for all branches 
anoforte (M atthay method), Singing, Eurhythmics, Elo- | Messrs. G: bt itas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted | Ol the pre ion supplied at any hour. Telephone 
pe Large mixed farm attached—dairy, poultry work | with nearly all School Principals in the country. They | Kensington a 000 and 5223 
cuti¢ jening, &e., taught Farm produce provided—cream | will also. be glad to supply information about establish- | debiindieiadiniamacaidiaa cask ; y 
‘or eggs. Six qualified mistress Apply Principal. | ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, | ‘T. tr AW" 5S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL 
butte griculture and Hortieulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- | + DISE > NORTILEAMPTON Presi : 
\ RASSEN YDALE SCHOUL, SOUTHBOURNE, EVER MADE TO PARENTS The Most ee the MARQU Ess CMG, 
J BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate - | C.B.E. This Registered Hospit tr t 
sanatorium., Domestic Science “School in connexion,, | QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for | PRIVATE PATIENTS of the MIDDE! 
For Prospect us.—Miss Lumby, Grassendale, Southbourne. |) ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING | ‘ LASS is of both exes, th ; 
———— a . “ con ———— | DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL (including a Seaside Home at Lian i th 
OOKSTEAD, Ss tigre GH, — SUSSEX CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, | Wales), and its numerous Villas ars suzrou I hy over 
Home School. I Art, Drilling, Eurhythmics, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Beat Schools and | a thousand acres of pat and farm, Voluntary bourders 
janguages, Music Pros “ tus, The Misses Hooker, Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, i ~ rlificates re vost For particulars apply ta 
Tv 2y a> 7UL > will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of | yank Rambaut, M.A., M.D, Medieal Suy it 
IGH¥IELD, og 7 - pid es et. ) prospectuses and trustworthy information. | Telephone; No. 56. Dr. Rambaut ev | hy aj 
ne Gack Tele: * * Watford 616.” ¢ Residential | pre age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of | polutment on Weduesdays at 39 H 5 t, W.l. 
fchool for Girls. Tele : atford 616 fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Age: Felephone : Langham 1827. 
peust LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Day and Boarding | 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. ‘ x on == —S—=~”"_—_—_—a—vmvOX— 
School. Full preparation for University Exanina- | — ————— " 
eae. Fees moderate. Climate specially suited to deli- HOTEL DIRECTORY 
tate or Colonial children.—Apply Head-Mistress, POREIGN - @ — “ee . ~ _ — 
—— testfu Holiday yevon Guests receive in 
ANSDOWNE House, Swanage, Boarding School for IEPPE.—Le Plein Air. Miss Tritton’s finishing A spacious private house, large garden, high and 
4d girls, Beer sae grad Be see wage a | and Domestic School for Girls. Statf entirely polgg te 5 - a ey pave eee be 2 os sos 
Conder. Assica ae "i ! so ap u ain French. Good air, tenuis, golf ug a 1 from 2s. 6 ; iso perm, winter guests 
Thorough ¢ lucn, on mo ines j ils prep. for advda. hs | from 4: Box 1 i Sp tte 
exam. and for <j I uly. if = “ a = Toe, | J RENCH.— Mr. Walter Watney has founded an ATR SEES — Shag Geer ae — 
jokingbay. Good garden. Net-ball. Tennis. Bathing sstablishment at the Chateau de Boulains, vear r BOUR CEMOL TH Hy DRO visitors find Hot 
ig EE “é ~ , yal abli P Comforts with baths and other advantaze ota 
. : funior choo toxhi es Vontain! leau, open Only to ex-Public School men and : i a 
| -—— te "h = —_ F. my ree in - run on the best University lines; highly qualitied Hy iro at moderate cost Pele $1 Lift 
i. children’s house, home and outdoc e, combi j aap “ ners sda ata eonsnainseenaieaailiedants ; oe 
= iad cme Giana | - ve ean | resident Freneh professors chateau life; all sports aes 
with Sac pode pes a ie Ray 4 bers . A ow Only French spoken (compulsory) Highest references | A TRI Si WORT! i\ HOT a SERV 1c ie J i rf 
= Spal, M I “< " ‘s oan. 1 WI is given and required Apply Chateau de Boulains. | 4 150 Hot Is 1 inne Under On® conutros iro 
—Principa asS ts rote thes Valence-en-Brie (3.-et-M.) rRUsLt Hol — or 
Ri oreas eee 7 — | vane Short’s Gardens, Loa i, C.2. 
] INGHULT 5¢ CHOOL, Tae, HINDHEAD, i AUSANNE.—CHAILLY.— VILLA ARIANE | Peter sit ot pik eta 
4 se 4 Finishing school for girls. English references. RIGHTON WE KUEN 1OTEI 
aie sillenan . “ ducatio ce ee 2 - - a L1G ON, 7S PEL a 
Bracing Good education. Escort from London. Principals: Miles. GLAS | 4 best part rH ee aig ER ha age tage 


Miss F. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hon: 


Sch.). 


ntly 


Head-Mistress 








ATLOCK Modern School New Buildings rece 


\ opened by Sir Henry Hadow, Vice-Chancellor. 
Sheffield University. 5 aspect 700 ft. above sea 
level. Health and Education for Girls. The chief aim 
of the School is to promote happy healthy outdoor life 


and cultured personality —— overstrain London 





Matric Musi Art. Terms Moderate. Prospectus from 
the War: Warden e 
Mo {LAND HOUSE, Hathersage, Derbyshire 

warding School for Girls Entire charge if 
desired. — Misses Milner-Turner and Marriage 





ears HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
DEPARTMENT. 


RESIDENTIAL 
PREPARATORY 


PUBLIC 


with SPECIAL 


Delightfully situated 
Buildings. Large 


114 acres. Fully equipped School 
tatf. Easy access to London, 





Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 











TH.—Boarding School 
Unrivalled Situation. 
Miss Wheeler. 


SCHOOL, Bruton, 


'T. HELENS, COCK ERMOLl 
S for Girls in the Lake District 
Entire charge if desired, Principal 


peed HILL ¢ G ATR LS’ 

Boarding and Day School in ae country Dis 
Recog. by Ed. of Educ Mod. Terms ply Hd, Mist. 
rprunon HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 

Founded 1850. Thoroug zh Education for Girls 
(resident only). Principa Miss Brenda Nightingale, 
M.A nd., Miss Viol t M. Field 





Somerset. 











Vy stewonre BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL 














FOR GIRLS 
Chairman: Rev. J.D. JONES, M.A.,D.D. Principal: 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, Schoo! stands in own 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent 
Scholarships Prospectus from Principal,‘ Wentworth,” 
College Road, Bournemouth, Bournemouth Colles giate 
Schools Ltd 
1 fag’ HURCH HIGH SCHOOL, Shropshire. Pub- 
lic School for from 5—1%. Good Boarding 
House. ees from £7¢ ‘ar. Particulars on application. 
—Head-Mistress L. Phomys son, _M. A. (Oxon.) 
W's TILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. 
Se condary Scho I. Girls B and Day y_ School. 


W oopann GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division. 
Provost Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington, 








Fomerset. S. Katherine’s, Heatherton Park, Taunton, 
Head Mistri Miss C ~ Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 
Fees £150 ; elvis Over 14, £18 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
hha mage HILL, Country House on the 
Chiltern Hills, Chesham, Bucks.—Mr. Stafford 
Webber coaches a few Be for the Common Entrance 
to to Public Schools Holiday ruition 
Dp” TOR e can take girl age about eleven, to educate 
with own two daughter governess B.A Hich 
fround xood ¢ rden Apply Box 1364, The Spec tator. 
Joe: TION, Mr, Chas. Seymour trains private 
44 pupils in Public Speaking for Bar, Platform, and 
Pu i Vrite for brochur 401 Strand, London. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 











SCHOOLS AND TUTORS Reliab! information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
Will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requireme ate : (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
reg range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. ‘Truman . 

nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Stre« 

London, W.1. Telephone Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of “ S¢ HOOLS,” the most complete guide 


to Schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 3s, 
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TYPEWRITING, 


AUTHORS, &c. 


















































plete., h. & e. water all bedrins ul all modern improve- 
ments. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. ‘Ts 215. 
Bi TTE >RME RE, Victoria Family 


=| Bee Py 

































4 Crmons and COMPOSERS invite! to forwa | Ly R.A.C, Weekly Taritf, £4 4 
i Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Play: SF Rae = ; ‘ . 
Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs,— Arthur Stockwe BX aLON = 0 HOTE! ‘ 
td., 29 gate Hill, London. No reading : ing Pavillon Gardens . 19 t 
et memneniated ao sebb coebtend ee cid — ia ts Heated lock-up Repair shop. Danci 
y) EARN to Write Articles and Stori earn whil Orch Write for illustrated Booklet No. 69, 
lL, learning ; booklet free Regent Institute rom Bb. J. Bosworth, Manager 
) Victoria Street, S.W j— . - ripaeniniciebeias a 
ee, secreted sree ithe — — ( (OTSWOLDS Wett’s Hotel, Cl Hill, N 
ITERARY RESE ARC H, editing and } proof re uding | ; Cheltenham : Luxurious, ¢ vel uisine, Bracing 
L by experienced writer and student at B and | Golf, gara Spl. brdg. term Phone, Cleeve Hill 9. 
other chief libraries. Musical subjects specially. French, | — io san aanene GEN — 
German, Italian..-Write Box 522, ¢,0 Streets, 8 Serle | i(' Wl : PRY HOUSE Lovely gds. and = views, 
Street, W.A | ennis, gar. Lib. menu,cream, ‘Terms en 
—_ — es | MUNstoOne || Paignten 
ITE RARY Typewriting of every description car | ———_— a es 
L, fully and promptly executed. MSS, 1s. per 1 000 | (KE — URGH.— PRIVATE HOTEL, 34 Buckingham 
words, Carbon copy, 3d, per 1 oo Miss Nancy Comfortable small hotel, Break fast from 
McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, V stelitf-on Sea, E 6a. : ful board from 12s. 6d Ap ply, : € 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent Giood ste rics, | Fore THE CARLTON, THE LEAS, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus : 1 lass PRIVATE HOTEL, on sea front. 
Ronald Massey, 103 Victoria Street london, S.W. Frot Ref ine x cuisine. ’Phone 299, 
IP XPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, Promy and car: tal lyro1 k L CONSTANCE i eeieniioka! Mice. 
work Also Duplicating.—Weath He) = |H"’ now open. Ve isantly situated, on quict 
Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants ES fy “Ese. sis'a throat Gk. wmdecral 
ene = Sea ————_ | looking, Hyde Pat well-lit rooms, 
‘YP EW RITING Vrs. J. S. Baines, 110 Gordon | eharminzly furni . Mn a Private Gun 
Road, Camberley. Careful and prompt work lock-up Garage NIGHT PORTER. Terms froin 
Sooo] 34 gut 1 12s, 6d. a day. From 8s, 6d. 4 
: Bath and Attence.) Telephone: 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. reress SOS3 
a tel Charming and quiet 
—_ ‘ON, Choice streak (boneless) 10. 12 “Sa epg oo Oe ietort, 
3. 44d. lb. DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs, Is ling Terms. Apply | ivesesrs aoc 
Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried, All ran paid. Full pri 2 en sete, helt i 
free. —E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. ONDON Clifford Priv, Hotel 3 Hunter St Ee cell 
HOM eo ae 4 &8q., W.C.1, Central; room, brkft., attend., 6s. 6d. ; 
TLLIS DAVIES & CO. (Fnded. 1860), M malhiate 16 as ex. brkft. : p.tabl I ee kly term. 
v Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3. 1 PEA (Honey- 


inest 


3.4 






















































































flower) supplied direct in le ad-lined chests 0 Ibs ae s ON LANG HAM HOTEI Portland Pla 
Ib. carriage paid (for 20, 12, and 6 Ib. chests add 2d ) Ll, Wl Sin War the work of modernising 
~<a WeN : this famous Hot been steadily proceeded with, a 
1 REENGAGES,—English greengs notable inst ich is the exquisite new Ball Room 
W cte., "2 bs. 68, 6d. ; 20 Tbs < “ now avail ivate Dan Dinners, We “ding 
carriage paid in England and Wale Frank Rosco Reception r Social Functions, and a number of 
Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts new Bathroo recently been added 
l- MS DIR KOT Keg plums, best for preserving , ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, n the Britich 
12 Ibs, 4s., 24 Ibs. 7s.: Victorias, 12 Ibs. 5s. 3d . cna. Mack Stesat. Ws “peg piscnt 
i lbs. 9s Gd. ” Baskets free, carriage paid, pass. | 4p pointed Temperance Hotel i jroom, Breakfast, 
ltr iin. Order now with remittance D live ry during | ond attendance, from 8s. 6d per night. Full tariff on 
August Littleton-Badsey Growers, Ltd., Blackminster, apy lication felephon Museum 1232. ‘Telegrams: 
Vale of Evesham. King sley London.’ 
» LUMS.— Finest Pershore Egg, 12 Ibs. 4s, 3d. ; 24 Ibs ALI ANG, Invern iire, Station Hotel, West 
j 7s. Od $$ Ibs. 15s., carr. pd. Packages free, cash \ Highland Seenery First-class Hotel on Coas 4. 
with order Humphrey & Stanton, Swan Terr., Evesham. | op D. Skye Special Boarding Tern Apply: Manag 
PIPE Dessert Plums, 7s. 6d. doz. Ibs Rich Green M4 ATLOM K, Smedl J Leading Hydro. a 
R Plums, 4s. 6d. doz, Ibs., carr. pd.—Field, Grower, v60 | Supreme for comfors, 
Church Road, Hampton, Evesham pleasure and health 1 Manager, S.H 
‘HOSE Boar ling themselves on Holiday should MR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Priv , Hot - 
get list of Foods and Fruits produced within the ONLY Hotel adjoining 15-hole mt ¢ 
Empire nt rail paid in the U.K. for cash with order ews every 
Cooked boneless Hams (about 14 Ibs.) for 33s. 6d res i 
Honey—Canadian, 7 Ibs. 5s. 3d.; N. Zealand, 7s i safe ba 
Butter, Provisions, Fruits, &« at wholesale prices : Neorg ! : 
Empire Produce Co., Canada House, Bristel, Bankers : | S¢4sous Writ iltustrated book 
Lloyds. DEFORMED INNS.—Ask 
| (gratis) of 170 Inns and Ho 
THOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND- FLOUR, People’s tefre nt Hou 
\\ Ground with stones only. Cash with of ler, re R H 4 Ltd orge’s H 
3s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, jos! free. Put up in strong = - — . = 
cartons, The Bre whurst_ Milling Co., Loxwood, Suss <. ‘- onl HO! P OL tend — - 2 - See + 
— aa ee — «| Leading Cour Grams opho Phone, 36, 
GARDENING A.A, RAC, | ated, garage, . 
gir ee RP ee ae TOR I HING.— Gwentholme En Pension, 18 Seldea 
YRAZY PAY ING, dwarf walling, Roe kery stone \\ Rd. An old Vicarage Mrs. Hubbard Welliim, 
C direct from quarries, Lowest p s. De ane ; : —_——= 
anywhere.—Rhymuey Quarries, 18 Lud > Hill, E.C,4, [Continued on Page 196.] 
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FENCING, GATES, &e. 
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. if RAILING WITH CRANKED TOPS AS *t:7 
i: SHOWN 1S THE MOST UNCLIMBASLE : 
VON THE MARKET. Vv 





































































































Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Cates, elc., free on 
application. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4 





THE CARE OF BOOKS 


In addition to their service as book- 
sellers, Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, 
Ltd., send competent assistants to 


catalogue, classify, and clean private 
libraries. 


JI. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 














LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


—_—_—___—_ 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








All Classes cf Insurance Business transacted. 





TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BRADFORD 


Full-time Day Courses are provided in 
the various branches of Technology. 
Special facilities are available for ad- 
vanced study and research. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS. 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 





By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
snc 1223 and 1224 











FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS 
SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING 


*"Phone: 
Mayfair 2066 








WALLACE HEATON Ltd 








Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 




















DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS, of all High-Class Chemists 
and Health Food Stores, or direct from— 


THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works. Cheltenham 


Write for Booklet Free. Samples 1/-, post free. 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued. 
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etetainiane a 
“AYE'S Jersey Eau-de-Cologne sa Charmin; THING NE FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c, 
MIS¢ Ss | E FAYE'S Jersey Eau-de-Cologne forms a Charming | @Q OMETHING NEW FOR \ ; a 
HSCELL -ANI “OU i es pomemiy »” Gift! In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, | * —Handsome Hand-colouret Pottery; beautiful 
“ea : &ec. Handsome case of two 4-02. bottles, price 143. 6d. | colourings; big profits. Customer writes :—" Pottery 
\ REAL SAVING T Have Staged ut Suit in Owe —_— +! post and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom. was much admired and sold out before anything els2."— 
one oan an Bs , rary ; cocontions or 5 a | F. G. de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex. 
, p . ste erations ¢ tepair 7 - “ < os . sie. 
tice Gustan teseinn Welee tue Geni riptive price “ t, Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Helier, ~ am 3 , 
mad enomnnta tee tree estimate.— Lenk I T | Island of Jersey. Established 50 years. Price List free. ‘TAMPS.— Wanted, cli collections, accumulations 
oF es Serene Se ee Sere ‘ vee oe ont | | Goods sent Cash on Delivery if requested. KD or on covers. Submit, stating price Most, 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 ne varieties 1 sale. 100-page ¢ atalogue fre .— Bridger & 


: $ et ¢ "phe ‘Nias ‘ 
N. 16. We collect. 'Phon Clissold 4777. © you want a lovely 


Buy Chinchilla Does 
| Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Trev 





vs. each tooth on 
i2s.on Plati- 


Teeth Wanted (Old) 
on Silver, 6s. on Gold 


~RTIFICIAL 
Vuleanite. 4< 


170 Strand, London, W.c 


Kay, Ltd., 


‘Chinchilla ” coat? Cheap. 
, best quality, mated, from 
or Hall, nr. Wrexham. 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





num No misleading pric Cash by return. Carlton ot p ; 
Ie ntal Works. ¢ ‘ariton Ne otts Ibar ike rs Midlay ul. | AV B you anything to sell ? 
7 TEage - j thing to sell, or pro 
K PIFICIAL TERTR (OLD) BOUGHT. Highest | invite 
i Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on | the many thousands of reac 


Advertisements 


2 on Platinum. 
and should 


lds, on Goh, £2 
If offer not accepted, parcel 


Classitied 
per insertion, 


Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 
Cash or offer by return. 


1 to bring their announcements to the 


Readers having any- 

fessional services to offer, are oe - : - 

notice of te LET New Semi-Detached Cottage : Sitting-room 

lers of the Spectator. Prepaid 18x 12, kitchen, 3 bedrms., bath, } acre ; ¢ lectricity ; 

cost 2s, per line (36 letters) tation 10 minutes Prof women preL, 
reach the Spectator Office, ; rent £64.—Box 1363, Spectater 





21 miles London, 
not week-ender 



































returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and | 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with a iies saa SEEYEPIP EE fen leader’ 
Milver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction ) remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :-— W e be — a Co . ——— 
guaranteed by the reliable firm: S. Cana & Co., 694} 24°, for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and | 4) Pr} 1. Wob, ‘ ML ot ener K sins, Bagg WCL 
Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, | 10%, for 52. oem, wee kly.—9 Woburn Mans 5 rancis St., W.C.1 
PTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR | AVE you met The Town Crier? <A postcard to 
4 BAZAARS AND FETES. — Liberal — =| “The Town Crier” Ltd., 8., 190 Church Street, 
Vnbreakable and Waterproof “ Highart’ Ware, in} Kensington, W. 8, asking for a free copy will effect the 
delicate colourings ; quaint hanl-painted Suede Leather | jntroduction. THE SPECTA TOR 
roods Shelltlowers and other Novelties.-—Victoria | — ee — = — : 
Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1 | AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.-—-Your own 
—_—_- ——_—_— —_—_—— re | Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
LACK OPALS.--Two large valuable stones, one | Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent “he ry f > »6H 

| set in diamonds, for Sale for Mission work | free. Henry B. Ward, 457 Mortimer St, London, W. 1. The Inde x to J olume 130 of the 
BR No. 1372, Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. j ns rane A Ons - aes - . 
—— ee “= | TyOW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool| SPECTATOR for the half-year ending 
( YOCKROACHES quickly cleared by _ Blattis, | Farming, Price 1s. Sd. Vacancies Pupils—The ° 

guaranteed ag ‘7 ry 6 stool test of 4 Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham. June, 1926, is now ready, A copy 
Vears, tina, Is. 4d., 2s. Gl. 48. 6 post free from sole | - ‘ * 
makers, *lowarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield; | YAJ ALLPAX (Regd.), the wonder paint, for interior 7012, > 6 . ee read eY. 
ie cml Bo re aes meen r maneyg L saan a 3 for | W decoration, which a with a soft velvet-like * ill be Sé nt post free to readers 
export, lower rates | finish, proving an ideal background for pictures. Avail- enclosing Is. in stamps upon applica- 


| able in 32 lovely colours. B 
way. Can be 
new walls, paper, iron, &e. 
post free from Pate 
Wills & Co., Lt, 


( *REMATION Society. Membership: Inclusive pay- 

ment of£[5 5s provide es facilities at home or abroad. 
List of Crematoria and prospectus free from Secretary, 
62 New Cavendish Street, W, 1, or ‘phone Langham 4164. 











22 Castl 


washed or scrubbed and applied to old and 


s and Manufacturers : 


setter than distemper in every 
tion to the Publisher, 13 York Street, 
Wc.2 


Booklet 
Samuel 


Ask you decorator. 





Green, Bristol. Covent Garden, London, 
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AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST : 


Playing-Fields. By Sir H. Perry Roprnson. : 
The Irish Free State and Dominion Status. = 
By Dents GwyNy. 
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The University of London. 
By E. Granam Lirtte, M.D., M.P. 
The Egyptian Problem. By J. E. MARSHALL. 
[late Judge in the Egyptian Nationai Court of Appeal]. 
Towards a Philosophy of Industry. By R. M. Fox. 
Cotton. By W. Lawrence Batts, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Art and the Cinema: a Chance for the British 
Producer. By R. E. C. Swann. 
At St. Benoit-sur-Loire. By the Rev. W. J. Ferran. 
Some Points in the Development of the Sailing Ship. 
By G. 8. Latrp CLowsgs. 
Emily Bronté’s Poems: Some Textual Corrections 
and Unpublished Verses. By Davipson Cook. 
Keats and the Golden Ass. By Professor B. Iron Evans. 
The Time-Scheme of the First Series of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. By J. A. Fort. 
The Temper of Hellas. By R. E. Gorpon Grorce. 
English Sporting Prints: .the Georgian Period. 
By H. A. Brypen. 
Belzoni: ‘‘ Strong Man” and Egyptologist. 
By M. Wittson DisHer. 
The Passing of Devonshire House. 
By G. R. Strrurnc Taytor. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 36/- post free. 


CONSTABLE: 10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 3s. net. 
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OKS : 
There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- © 
forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 
and Race Series published by the proprietors of the 6d. Mc nthly = 
Magazine, “ Health end Efficiency.’ The books do not pander to 
weakness or preju >, and cannot possibly be confused with the s&s 
other ue a literature sold in certain quarters. 2 
WISE’ WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) ‘ = 
: By Dr. G. Courtenay Brae : 6 g = 
: reating the-subject frankly, fully, and without erotism. / = 
» THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE . = 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Brace, 6 9 2 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood one / a 
——— LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 7 
y Dr. G. Courtesay Bear, 
Before and After Marriage mane ies ane by a 6 9 
Master Mind ... eee te 4 
= THE CRITICAL AOe OF WOMAN | 
. By Water M. Gaciicuan, : 
= A book that every woman of fort ty years and upwards 7 9 
=| must possess .. . / 2 
= THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX : = 
: By Drs. Tract and Wattacr. 13 /. 
The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). / 
MANHOOD .. By Cnartes Tnompson, 3 ‘2 
The Facts of Life presented to Men... ooo ose / 
MATRIMONY By Mora Barrp. 3/- 
The Truth about Marriage ... one ooo vce one 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Batrrp. 3 a = 
The Facts of Life for Women ... eee eee ose / = 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro. : : 3 /-. = 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained sae / = 
BOYHOOD By Cnartrs THompPson. 3/- “ 
The Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told . ~ 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3/- 
to Love. By Watter M. GaLricHan. 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Watter M. Gatiicuan. 3/- 
Of Sex Knowledge for Young People ... ose ose 
= THE LURE OF LOVE 
= By Dr. Rorertson Wattace, M.B., C.M. 3 / 
4 A manual for future Brides and Benedicts ... eee “ihe 
= THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Watter M. Gariicnan. 4/ 
= A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... '= 
= Each price inciudes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, EC. 4. 
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Contents. August, 1926. 3/6 net. 
FRANCE’S PLIGHT—AND AMERIC . S HOLD ON EUROPE 
nia y SISLEY HUDDLESTON | 
NATIVE LAND RIGHTS IN RHODE STA | 
By the Right Hon. Lord OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. | 
THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 
, By Major DAVID DAVIES, M.-P. 
SOCIALISM: DOGMATIC AND EMPIRICAL By H. B. USHER 
PARTY GREATER THAN LEADERSHIP By F. W. RAFFETY 
SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 
By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 
THE WOMAN WHO DEFIE D NAPOLEON 
By the late Dr. HAROLD het 
THE MINISTRY OF HEALING, PSYCHOLOGICAL ANI 
PSYCHIC By Sir ROBERT ARMSTRONG on MD. 
ARYSSINIA AND THE POWERS By T. 


CLARK 
| BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES IN SWITZERL AND 
} By J. F. MUIRHEAD 
HILOSOPHY AND POETRY By PENRHYN CHAVE 
THE STORY OF A WORKHOUSE By M. E, B. 
THE SEA IN BRETON FOLKLORE By W. BRANCH JOHNSON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Red Blue Book; The France and the Debt; 
Triangle in Abyssinia: ‘‘ The United Kingdom,” &c. 
| LITERARY SU P PL EMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


A European 

















FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1926. 


POETRY AND SOME CRITICS, 
POLAND AND PILSUDSKI. By Rosert Macuray. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. By “ Avcur.” 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS IN DRAMA. By Dr. J. A. Natrn, Litt.D, 
THE NOVELIST OF SUSSEX: SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 

By Anprew E. Matone. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES. 
By Lronarp C. Harvey. 
By Dvuptty Hratucorte. 


By Joun Drinkwater. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CRACOW. 
THE POPE’S POLITICS. By R. E. Gorpon Georce. 
OUR VANISHING WILD FLOWERS. By Henry S. Sart. 
THE NECESSITY FOR COMPROMISE. ty James Corpett. 
ENGLISH AND BASQUE FOLK DANCES. 3y VioLet ALrorp. 
CHILDREN OF THE MORNING, CHAPTER VI. (Contd.). 
By W. L. Grorce. 
ty S. M. Ettis. 
By J. A. T. Lioyp. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


£6 > | 
BLACKWOOD 
FOR AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
Modern Chinese Portraits. By Louis Magrath King. 
XIII. The Diplomat. XIV. The Man of Affairs 
The Black Sheep’s Homecoming. By Helen Graham. 


Also of the Royal Regiment. 
By te 5 enevel Cosmo Stewart, 
, C.M.G., D.S.O 


By Jan Qasiien, 


ay 


“Down Charge, Tarrybeam! ’ 
Without Benefit of Law 
By Louis M, Jiggits, Attorney at Law. 
Tales of S.O.S. and T.T.T. By Bennet Copplestone, 
VI. A Conflict of Risk. 
By Kenneth MacNichol. 
By Fundi. 


Mandragora. 
Bush Gipsies. 

II. The Uncrowned King. 
The Hawaiian Lava Flow of April, 1926. By A. w. B. 


Some Spanish Impressions. 

** Quots.” 

Musings without Method— 
Cadgers—The Beneficent Leadership of Mr. Cook—Robbing 
the Poor—The Appeal of some Divines—Russia and the 
Communists—Mr. By-Ends—* False Dawn "—** Defeatisom "— 
The American Rebellion—Lord Elgin and the Treasures of 
the Parthenon. 


By E. &. Somerville. 
By T. A. Powell. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Black- 
wcod’s Maguazire”’’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 
15s, for six moxths, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Ro,w, 
Edinburgh. London. 











‘Spectator’ Competition, 
JULY 31, 1926 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, (See page 181.) 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


The Decline of the West 
3y OSWALD SPENGLER. 
Translated from the German by Major C. F. ATKINSON. 21s. 


“This remarkable book. The learning of the man is prodigious.”—Spectator. 





“This fascinating book, which in its bye-brilliance and power and breath-snatching jumps leaves 
Houston Chamberlain and Kaiserling wallowing far behind.”—Ouélook. 
The Present Economic Revolution The Federal Intermediate Credit 
in the United States System 


By THOMAS NIXON CARVER. 10s. 6d. By CLAUDE L. BENNER, 10s. 


A Village on the Thames 


Whitchurch Yesterday and To-day 
By the late Sir RICKMAN J. GODLEE, Bt. /i/ ustrated. 7s. 6d. 
“With all his qualifications he added a charming, unaffected literary style which anybody could 
understand, anybody enjoy.”—Outlook. 


Thirty Years of Modern French Studies and Reviews 


Hi t 3y RICHARD ALDINGTON. 7s. 6d. 
istory “ A critic who can show scholarship without pedantry, 
By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE. Just Out. 10s. 64. and whose wit is never allowed to pervert his judgment.” 


, 
—Ubdserver. 


How Natives Think 
By Prof. LUCIEN LEVY-BRUHL. Authorized translation by LILIAN A. CLARE. 12s. 6d. 


“A fascinating volume. . . . The facts which he has collected are of the greatest value.” 
—New Statesman. 


German Colonization: Past & Future Wealth, Virtual Wealth, 


sy Dr. HEINRICH SCHNEE, late Governor of German 
East Africa. Illustrated. With an Introduction by and Debt 
JS By Prof. F. SODDY, F.R:S. 10s. 6d. 


W. H. DAWSON. 5s. 

“The reader who is intelligently interested in world “A ‘ a tet 43 hoo! He bri 
protoundiy imteresttng book. . . . e prings 

an entirely fresh point of view.”"—Saiurday Review. 


politics ought to acquaint himself with what is here said.” 
English Speech To-day 


—Star. 
By BERNARD MACDONALD, Professor of Elocution at Queen’s College, Harley Street, London. 
4s. 6d. 


“Tt is sensible, it is written by one who has a first-rate working knowledge of what is needed, and, 
above all, it is free from fads.”—Necord. 
New Novels 
The Pursuit The Island of Disaster 


By MICHAEL LEWIS. 7s. 6d 


By L. W. VEDRENNE. 7s. 6d. aan ‘ ‘ n 
font A ae BA P Author of The Brend of the Beast,” ete. 
Ve may hope for work of high merit from Mr. 3 
. - ° P - : ‘ tra sern a aenaita ih ata : salen aes _ 
Vedrenne. In the meantime, his apprentice work is more . \ Strange romance . . . the queerest complica- 
worth reading than the finished productions of many tion cunningly revealed.”—Morning Post. 
old-timers.”—Jimes. “Mr. Lewis is a master thrill-monger.”—Punch. 
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ROLLS: ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


a 
= 





b AN OWNERS OPINION 
concerning his 40-50 h.p. 
| NEW PHANTOM 


‘ITS power and acceleration are unique, 
while the brakes are better than anything 
I thought possible. The way the car 
pulls up on wet roads, as well as dry 
roads, is an absolute revelation and some- 
| : thing that I did not think could be 
| accomplished in motor-car engineering.’ 


REFERENCE No. 954 
The original letter may be seen on application 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. are in a position to supply complete cars 
with carriage-work by the leading British 
coach-builders 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead, Piccy, London. Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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Coachbuilders by Appointment to H.M.The King and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


BARKER COACHWORK 


for Rolls-Royce and other high-class Chassis 


2 oe oe Oe Oe Oe ee Oe Oe ee Ee ee Oe OS Oe Oe OO CO et OS ES OF OF Oe PE OE ee oe 


Since 1710, those who require the best have come to Barkers 
for fine coachwork. The traditional excellence of Barker coach- 
work is maintained to-day. 


The beauty, dignity and luxury of Barker Bodies are the 
result of over two centuries experience of coachbuilding, 
coupled with the most progressive ideas in motor car design. 


Your inspection of Barker’s latest models and new styles in 
wood-grain finishing colours is specially invited. 


BARKER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 


Rolls-Royce Retailers and Body Specialists 
66 & 67 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


Established 1710 
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specially selected for its mild, cool 

fragrance and superb smoking qualities. 
The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique 
manufacturing skill and facilities thus contribute 
their full share to your enjoyment. 


PLAYER’s N°3 


“VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
In Packets 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


With or without Cork Tips. 


(Cork of pure natural growth) 
Also in }-lb. card boxes at 5|- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
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BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO (oF CREAT BRITAIN & IRELANO).LTO, 3P 74, : y 
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4 YHE tobacco in these cigarettes has been 
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